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The long-awaited peace is now here and the forces of science 
which have striven so earnestly and successfully for total victory 
can now turn once again towards peaceful paths, working for the 


benefit of mankind. 


But the long war against the armies of insects and the insidious 
diseases which attack and destroy our trees continues. And, just 
as science laid the groundwork for our country’s victory, science 
(The Bartlett Way) provides the weapons to protect our trees. 


Your Bartlett dendrician has the backing of years of intensive 
laboratory and field research gained in our own extensive 
Experimental Grounds and Research Laboratories. His scientific 
knowledge assures you the finest in tree care. 
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GRAPES do not ripen after picking but should be left on the vines until 
sweet. Picked grapes will keep better in cool, dry air. 

TOMATOES that are removed from the vines in a partially green state 
will ripen if placed in a darkened, fairly warm place. 


HARDY bulbs for indoor flowering in late Winter should be potted soon 
and held at outdoor temperatures to allow root growth to develop. 


PLAN to clean up corn stalks and the refuse of other pithy-stemmed 
plants before Winter as a means of controlling the European corn 
borer. 


DAFFODILS will benefit from being planted as promptly as possible. 
Madonna lilies and eremuri can also go into the ground as soon as 
received. 


PARSLEY and other herbs potted for growing in the house for Winter 
use will grow better if potted this month and left in a coldframe or 
cool cellar until December. 


A DEEP mulch of fallen leaves spread before the soil freezes can do much 
to prevent foliage injury to rhododendrons and other broad-leaved 
evergreen plants in late Winter. 


APPLES are ready for picking when the green ground coloring dis- 
appears and when the fruits separate from the spurs if turned with a 
rotating motion with the hand. 


PERUVIAN daffodil or ismene (Hymenocallis calathina) bulbs should 
be dug with their roots intact, allowed to dry and then be stored dry 
at a temperature above 50 degrees until Spring. 


IF CHRYANTHEMUMS have been staked with brush, the tips of the 
twiggy supports can be clipped off after the flower buds form to render 
the brush invisible amid the foliage at blooming time. 


WATCH out for the early frosts. In most seasons, many garden plants 
protected through the first cold snap usually have a relatively long 
period of warm weather in which to continue growing. 


WHEN picking gourds remember that several inches of stem should be 
left attached to each fruit. Even though gourds are best picked when 
ripe, their harvest season may last over a long period, as not all fruits 
on a gourd vine are of the same age. 

NEWLY harvested onions should be stored for a few weeks under what 
approximates outdoor conditions but should be given protection 
against rain and sun. All spoiled bulbs should be thrown out. Mis- 
shapen bulbs should be consumed first. 


NEWLY set divisions and seedling plants of hardy perennials will estab- 
lish themselves more fully before Winter if mulched after planting. 
The mulch will tend to maintain soil temperatures for a longer period 
and thus make for greater root development this Autumn. 


PRUNING of almost all ornamental plants should be given up for the 
rest of the season. The retention of leaves from now on will aid in 
the so-called ripening of the plants to the end that they will be more 
likely to survive the Winter unscathed and start growth promptly next 
Spring. 

SERIOUS infestations of plant lice on Brussels sprouts and other sturdy 
plants can often be reduced by syringing off the wingless insects with 
a forceful stream of water. Spraying or dusting with a contact insecti- 
cide should follow. 


ANY OF the numerous proprietary preparations of the weed killer 
2-4-D are useful in freeing a lawn of wide-leaved weeds without 
injury to the grass. Their use at a season such as this is suggested be- 
cause prompt feeding and seeding is feasible now. 

DO NOT overdo the burning of plant refuse as a means of garden sani- 
tation. Most plant residue can be 
composted with safety to next year’s 
crops and benefit to the soil. Fallen 
leaves should be used as mulch or 
composted. A few kinds of diseased 
waste, such as infected celery tops 
had better be burned. 
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EACE is the All-America rose selection for introduction in 1946. It is the only 

rose chosen for an award by this year’s committee and had as its competitors 
1943 other varieties. Most experts seem to think that it is the outstanding new rose 
of the decade. It was originated in France by Frances Meilland. In 1943, plants 
were placed in 15 All-America rose test gardens and enthusiasm for this rose has 
increased while the tests have been continued. The final average score is the 
highest received by any rose since the official trials were started in 1939. The buds 
are yellow, soon showing a watermelon-pink picotee edging on their petals. Later 
the huge, peony-like blooms change to creamy yellow with a delicate all-over 
flush of pink. In Summer, the yellow tints turn to a creamy or alabaster white. 
The coloring is rich, clear and attractive at all times. The flowers, which keep well 
when cut, are from five to six inches in diameter. The rose has a mild fragrance. 
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BULB SITUATION GROWS BRIGHTER 


LMOST all the news which has to do with bulbs for the 
home garden is cheerful. The rebound which has come 
with the end of the war is astonishing. Everything points 

to an increasing flow of bulbs from across the water and, to 
some degree at least, a decrease in prices. Now that contact with 
occupied countries has been re-established, there has come defi- 
nite confirmation of earlier underground reports to the effect that 
the bulb business was by no means dormant even under the 
conqueror. Stocks of bulbs from the Netherlands are in transit 
in properly equipped ships. Some already have arrived. Thus 
quickly is trade resumed. 

Madonna lilies again are to be available from Netherlands 
and French as well as American sources. Both the typical Ma- 
donna lily and its Salonika variety are being offered. The bulbs 
should be planted soon in well-limed soil and with about two 
inches of soil above the bulbs. These are not bulbs for deep 
planting. 

Of all the Spring-flowering bulbs, the daffodils have seemed 
the least affected, as far as supply was concerned, during the 
war. The resumption of foreign trade will, in time, make possi- 
ble the distribution of some of the newer varieties which have 
been developed. At the moment, however, it should be re- 
membered that almost any daffo- 
dil is capable of adding a cheerful 
note to the Spring garden, and 
without the need of mass plant- 
ings. There are ample supplies of 
widely differing kinds now avail- 
able for immediate planting. 

Daffodils also benefit from 
early planting. Put in cultivated 
soil, they can be expected to per- 
form happily for two or three 
seasons, after which replanting 
will probably be called for. In 
turf, daffodils can remain happily 
for several times that period of 
time. 

The supplies of tulips now 
enroute from across the water 
will bring variety which has been 
denied us during the war years. 
Single-early and double-early 
tulips will be available once more, 
as well as bulbs of other classes, 
not forgetting the wild or so- 
called species kinds which make 





The guinea hen flower is back after a long absence. 


for such attractive effects in small plantings. The current 
thought on tulip planting is that if the bulbs are set down in 
the ground much deeper than has been customary, the need for 
frequent lifting and storing over Summer can be largely 
eliminated. 

Hyacinths, long missed, will also be available both for out- 
door blooms in the Spring and for Winter blooming indoors. 
In outdoor plantings, hyacinths, too, will remain more satis- 
factory in performance for more years if planted deeply. Fritil- 
larias, which have been scarce, are now available. The once 
popular Guinea hen flower is a fritillaria which has been out of 
most catalogues for several years, but is back again. 

Welcome also will be the pink- and white-flowered forms 
of Lilium speciosum that, until this Autumn, have been almost 
unobtainable in the United States. Then, too, the snowdrop is 
coming back on the market this Autumn, as are crocuses in wide 
variety. Scilla, chionodoxa, galanthus, ixiolirion and grape hya- 
cinth of one kind or another are being offered and will be 
planted freely. 

The garden lily represents one phase of bulb planting that 
may not show so great a resumption of pre-war garden activity 
as will the other bulbs. Imports from Japan are not likely to 
come soon, yet domestic stocks 
of species, varieties and new hy- 
brids have been increasing in 
keeping with the growth in 
popular demand. Auratums, most 
of which have come from Japan 
in the past, probably will con- 
tinue short in supply, but this 
class of lilies can be grown in this 
country and is being propagated 
to some extent in Canada, al- 
though the prices are rather high. 

It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to review the bulb situation 
as it has been affected by the war. 
The world of human affairs has 
changed greatly since the time 
when the Germans overran the 
low countries of Europe, thus 
making orphans of full page bulb 
advertisements then appearing in 
American magazines. That sud- 
den shutting off of one of the 
principal sources of supply left 
the bulb business in a rather catch 








as catch can position during the war years. 
It did nothing, apparently, to reduce pub- 
lic interest in the flowers of bulbous plants. 

One surprising thing was the consider- 
able number of bulbs that were available 
to American gardeners during the war-time 
planting seasons, when both the means of 
production and the facilities for transpor- 
tation were otherwise engaged. Some of 
the bulbs planted here since 1940 came 
from relatively new trade sources—Great 
Britain for one and the still growing 
American bulb industry. 

The earlier shutting off of imports of 
daffodils turned out to have been a fortu- 
nate happening, in that home production 
had been built up to something like ample 
proportions by the time the war closed 
the Atlantic routes to horticultural traffic. 
Also, domestic supplies of bulbous irises 
have been adequate. The cutting off of 
Asiatic supplies of Easter lilies seems to 
have been a definite boon to the American 
trade. Easter lilies of good or probably 
superior quality are now coming from 
American fields in increasing quantities. 


Bermuda Bulbs in Florida 


HIS is not the time to discuss the Ber- 

muda lily situation more than to say 
that a most courageous attempt has been 
made with apparent success this year to 
grow in the United States the lily bulbs 
previously obtained in Bermuda. 

Florida seems to be able to do a great 
many things for which we have been look- 
ing elsewhere. I expect that some of the 
fine fruits that Dr. David Fairchild has 
brought to South Florida will fly North 
in their ripeness, so that we will begin to 
have mangoes and other fruits of the trop- 
ics while we are trying to get back the 
banana opportunities of the West Indies. 

Seemingly in Florida’s Highlands 
County, about Lake Placid, Bermuda lilies 
are a crop. This year the Seminole Indians 
came to help when 15 acres of lily bulbs 
were nearing the point at which harvesting 
must be undertaken. Whole families, in- 
cluding the children, the pigs and the 
chickens, came to the harvest, the babies 
in the families hanging in tiny hammocks 
with ropes attached so that the mothers 
could do the occasional necessary agitating. 
An observer say: ‘“Those babies are the 
minding kind and cause little trouble,”’ the 
process being as follows, as reported in the 
nearest newspaper, The American Eagle: 


As soon as the work day is through, the 
women pick up their babies, followed by the 
other children, and walk out into the lake (a 
couple of hundred feet from the warehouse) . 

Here they wash their babies, sit down and 
wash the clothes they are wearing without re- 
moving them. Then they go to their camp and 
change to dry garments. . . . The colorful scene 
is like a fiesta, for most of the women wear 
brightly patterned dresses, and some of the 
shirts that the men wear are just as colorful. 

Under these circumstances the lily bulb 


crop was harvested in good order. 
—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





National Council Meeting 


HE Board of Directors of the 

National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs, Inc., will hold its Fall 
meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City on October 3 and 
4. The general theme will be “‘Hor- 
ticultural Service’’ and long-range 
plans will be discussed. 

Mrs. William Champlin, presi- | 
dent of the National Council, is to | 
address the Garden Club of New 
Jersey at New Brunswick on Sep- 
tember 21, and the Garden Club of 
Ohio at its annual meeting on 
September 26. 
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First-hand Report from Holland 


ROM P. De Jager & Sons in Holland 

comes a first-hand report of the bulb 
situation in that ravaged country. It tells 
in detail of the extent to which bulbs were 
used for food and in other domestic ways. 
The information given may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

You will perhaps be interested to know that 
our bulb-fields and warehouses came through 
the war almost unmolested. The bulb-district 
in general escaped wonderfully well through- 
out the occupation. Only a small quantity of 
tulips have been lost by flooding. 

Last Winter immense quantities of tulips 
served our people as food. Some persons used 
them as if they were potatoes and others re- 
moved the skins, took out the sprouts and 
cooked them. Then they put them through a 
food-cutter and with a quantity of flour added, 
baked them into a nourishing kind of bread. 
Crocus bulbs have been used right through the 
period of occupation; they were cut to pieces, 
dried and milled to flour for confectioners and 
domestic use. Sometimes tulips and crocuses 
have been roasted for preparing coffee-substi- 
tute. Bulbs of hyacinths and narcissi were used 
for making grease and soap preparations but 
these substitutes were not popular. 

In September last year the food position 
began to cause anxiety and early in the new 
year it became desperate, for as time went on 
the Germans became more ruthless than ever 
before. Only a few days before the capitula- 
tion a large area claimed from the Zuyder Zee 
was deliberately flooded at only a few hours’ 
notice. Before the fixed hour had expired the 
water came pouring in with such might that 
many inhabitants barely saved their lives. How- 
ever, the liberating forces came in time to pre- 
vent flooding of the rest of the country, in 
which over three millions of people would 
have been involved. 


Garden and Lawn Feeding 


HIS year we have had plenty of rain 
which has produced an excessive 
growth in many things and in many cases 
that growth has been weak. This has been 
caused by the fact that the plant food in 
the soil has been more readily dissolved 
and thus made more abundantly available 
to all growing things. In dry seasons this 
plant food is not so readily available nor 
available in such quantity. 
All this means that more soil nutrients 
than usual have been used up. This loss 
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must be supplied this Fall for the future 
growth and nourishment of plants, and 
lawns. I think it will be found advanta- 
geous if moderate feedings of lawns can be 
given this Fall, using only a limited 
amount of nitrogen, as too much Fall stim- 
ulation with nitrogen is not wise. Good 
applications of phosphorus and some 
potash should be helpful and trees and 
shrubs should also be given consideration. 

This does not mean that everyone 
should rush into generous Fall feeding, 
but the character of the season should sug- 
gest that some thought be given to this 
question. Each case and garden will pre- 
sent its own problem, but that the exces- 
sive growth of many things this year has 
been due to the using up of the nutrients 
in the soil to a greater extent than nor- 
mally is beyond question. 

—George A. Sweetser. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Elm Disaster of 1945 


O ADD to the numerous troubles that 

affect the American elm, our most be- 
loved shade tree, growing in every state of 
the Union, the season of 1945 has seen 
the worst outbreak of elm leaf beetle in 
New England since 1928. 

The invasion was foreshadowed by the 
unusual numbers of the beetles seeking 
hibernation late last Summer and appear- 
ing early this Spring as they left their 
Winter quarters to seek the new elm foli- 
age. The Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories were deluged by letters complaining 
of the beetles in buildings, in attics, on 
windows, screens and doors and many 
people were apprehensive that a new 
household pest may have suddenly come 
to light. 

The explanation of these great numbers 
was simple and goes back to the weather 
—the thing we all talk so much concern- 
ing but are able to do so little about. The 
critical part of the elm leaf beetle’s cycle 
comes in late July in this latitude, when 
the beetles are emerging from the quiescent 
pupal or “‘cocoon’’ stage. At this time a 
fungus disease may attack and decimate 
them if the weather is cool and rainy. The 
last two weeks of July 1944 were noted 
for their excessive drought and heat and so 
the beetles were spared by Nature to build 
up the outbreak of 1945. ; 

By mid-July practically all our elms, 
with the exception of those that had re- 
ceived proper and timely spraying, showed 
the foliage burning and dropping from the 
skeletonizing on the undersides of the 


‘leaves produced by the larval stage of the 


elm leaf beetle. 

This damage will be reflected in the de- 
pletion of vigor of the affected trees, dying 
branches and the threat of an increase in 
Dutch elm disease, unless feeding with a 
balanced fertilizer is practiced on a large 
scale this Summer and Fall. 


—S. W. Bromley, Ph.D. 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Daisies in Wide Variety — 


Flowers of this type are useful in providing a continuous 
display in the perennial borders throughout the season 


AISIES are lovable flowers, and very 

useful, especially for garden display, 
although unusually good for cutting too. 
Echinacea The King grows tall in sun or 
half shade, and produces large wine, or 
wine-pink blossoms all Summer and Fall. 
This is an easy perennial to grow from 
seed, sturdy and hardy. 

The annual sorts of rudbeckia are good, 
although not so tall, and they will seed 
themselves. I like Kelvedon Star and Star- 
light. The colors come in primrose yellow, 
with rich mahogany zones, double and 
semi-double. Starlight grows nearly three 
feet high. These annuals bloom in a few 
weeks after being sown. 

The perennial rudbeckia that is called 
The Gerbera of the North (Herbstwald 
Autumn Tints), if sown early indoors, 
will furnish fiery blossoms in the Fall. It 
is not as tall as echinacea The King. 

Some of the best daisies I know are 
grown from a new strain of annual chrys- 
anthemums—the Carinatum hybrids; the 
blooms are large and each one carries a 
bright halo which contrasts beautifully 
with the rainbow hues of the many and 
varied flowers. They produce flowers until 
frost from plants started indoors early in 
April, but should be pinched out when 
they are a few inches high. 

For a hot, dry situation, try the African 
daisy (dimorphotheca), and its hybrids. 
You will be pleased with these low, spread- 
ing plants, covered with daisies in tones of 
orange, yellow, red and rose. The white 
flowers, and the orange ones are especially 
vivid, and look as if glossed with delicate 
enamel. These, too, are enjoyed longer if 
started indoors, and well repay the trouble. 

Nearly every one loves the painted daisy 
(Chrysanthemum coccineum), but not all 
have tried the hybrids produced by the 
English specialist, Robinson; they have a 
fine color range, and are easily grown from 
seed. 

Does anyone besides myself, I wonder, 
grow quantities of single asters? I like to 
stick stems of the pale blue Southcote 
Beauty into a mass of ferny foliage and 
watch the daisies glow with a pastel beauty 
against the green background. These China 
lovelies may be planted in the open in May 
for an early Fall display. 

Shastas are good subjects for our Victory 
gardens, needing little care, and no petting. 
There is a very large variety that is receiv- 
ing praise, Marconi, and it grows to three 
feet in height, bearing flowers that measure 
from seven to seven and one-half inches 
across. If you grow these giant double 
Shastas from seed, do not be discouraged, 
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if, the first season, there are many single 
flowers, for this is often the case; the next 
year they will be satisfactory. 

A plant that is not generally known is 
Verbesina encelioides, the butter daisy. 
This annual grows three feet tall in good 
soil, and if the faded blossoms are kept 
snipped off, this bushy plant will be alight 
with golden, sunny blossoms all Summer 
long until frost comes. The blooms are 
about one and one-half inches wide, with 
notched petal edges, and keep well when 
cut. A few plants of verbesina give an 
enormous amount of flowers, and need no 
care. It seeds itself. 

There is a plant that produces a profu- 
sion of flowers, making a mass of pink sun- 
shine through late Summer and Fall which 
always attract the attention of passers-by; 
it is Coreopsis rosea, a hardy perennial that 
is a good doer, and easy to grow. 


For blue daisies give me the Swan River 
—brachycome to some folks—for they 
look, when in bloom, like azure elfins, full 
of glee, meeting in the border for a frolic. 
They come also in colors of pink and white 
and some liken them to cineraria blossoms. 
They last nearly all Summer. 

The blue daisies of erigeron are lovely 
for cutting, and have several rows of deli- 
cate petalage, the flowers in clusters, some- 
what like the Fall asters. 

Speaking of asters, have you tried the 
blossoms of Queen Mary with the spikes of 
the buff Wasaga gladiolus? They seem to 
belong together, and are fascinating for 
basket work. 

Have you seen the new English daisy? 
The petals are different, being quilled. It 
is called bellis, Giant Double Pink. These, 
grown with other colors, and pansies and 
forget-me-nots, provide a colorful and 
lovely Spring display for the border. 

For a ground cover of pure white daisies, 
nothing is prettier than Cerastium to- 
mentosum, white in both foliage and flow- 
ers (or gray in leaf) so that it is often re- 
ferred to as snow-in-Summer. It is a per- 
ennial that grows in beauty every year. 

The arnicas produce nice golden daisies 
in July, but they do not seem to be gener- 
ally known. A. mollis is the one usually 
grown. A new sort is A. chionopappa, 





The Shasta daisy Alaska, with veronicas in the background. 
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golden, with larger flowers. This hardy 
perennial Summer daisy grows nearly a 
foot in height. 

For the Winter vase, the double daisy- 
like blossoms of helipterum are beautiful, 
and the plants are easy to grow. The colors 
are white, chamois, flesh and rose, and they 
should be cut before the flowers are fully 
open, and hung head down in a dark, airy 
place, to dry. These annuals grow 20 
inches in height, and will begin to bloom 
six weeks after they germinate. 

The Tahoka daisy is a newer lavender- 


blue, but the seeds should be left in the re- 
frigerator awhile before sowing and I find 
the soil should not be too rich. The fern- 
like foliage is pretty. 

If you would like something a little 
different, plant the baby cosmos (Bidens 
humilis) for its delightful, little star- 
daisies, rich yellow in color, and so pretty 
as a centerpiece; nice, too, in the garden, 
as the bushes grow in compact form, 20 
inches high, and are very free flowering. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


New and Time-Tested Phlox 


WING to the unusual moist and more 

or less cloudy weather, perennial 
phlox has shown its beautiful colors to 
better advantage this year than in any pre- 
vious year for a long time. Not only that, 
but the flowers have been larger and the 
panicles taller and broader. It has also 
been a good year for freedom from disease. 
There has been little wilt, no red spider, 
no mildew and no black spot except on a 
very few varieties. 

Presuming that barnyard manure is not 
obtainable, Bovung or sheep manure is 
good for phlox but a careful use of acid 
phosphate is of great benefit, too. On no 
account use lime. Use manure and acid 
phosphate often but sparingly, but use fer- 
tilizer more freely with new plantings. 

Do not mind shade if not made by 
heavy-feeding trees or shrubs, the fibrous 
roots of which would rob the plants of 
food and water. The shade from buildings 
is ideal, especially for the blues, purples 
and lavenders. 

Cover the plants set out in the Autumn, 
but not until the ground is frozen. Use a 
light material. Planting in the Spring can 
be done at any time when the soil is work- 
able. The flowering crowns will be very 
prominent, and should be covered about 
two inches. Avoid as much as possible 
close proximity to other perennials which 
have heavy foliage, for the air must circu- 
late freely around the phlox. If you like 
a Spring showing where phlox are planted, 
use low growing or bulbous plants, or 
mertensia and pansies. 

There is a range of phlox varieties that 
covers all colors from July to September, 
and by a very careful selection, practically 
the same c~lor can be in the same position 
in the garden all through the season. 

Care must be taken to remove all flower 
heads as they go by, but take the flower 
heads only, as a second blooming will come 
if the stems are not taken. off too low. 
This method will keep seeds from drop- 
ping in the middle of good varieties and 
causing one to think that these varieties 
have degenerated, as a large percentage of 
seedlings come in poor colors. 

One of the most interesting things about 
some of the varieties is their habit of 
changing color, either by the sun fading 


them, or because of the age of the indi- 
vidual flowers. The lilacs, purple-laven- 
ders and lavender-blues are continually 
changing color. Take Antonin Mercie for 
example. The flowers are first lilac, then 
change to pale lilac and white. The new 
kind called Fanny starts with purple-lilac 
and fades to a most pleasing lilac, while 
that old popular favorite Crepuscule has 
a deep purple center, fading to lilac to- 
wards the margin. The now popular Prog- 
ress has three colors, all tending to a blue 
effect. 

Cameron is still a favorite, with its 
pretty shades of salmon-pink, fading to 
almost white. Mme. Paul Dutrie will 
hold its own for a few more years with 
its three shades of pink; the deeper shades 
of pink, salmon-pink and salmon-red to 
dark royal purple do not fade. 

The first phlox to come into flower this 
year with me was the new Eva Foerester. 
The large flower of this variety is a deep 
salmon-pink, with a light center. Lillian 
was a close second with its beautiful shade 
of delicate salmon-pink. William Ramsay 
comes early too; we need this royal purple 





The unique coloring of Progress makes 
it a popular phlox. 
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color on early flowers, as that shade usually 
comes later. The new variety Flash ap- 
proximates that color but is a little lighter 
and is early. It is bright and good. 

Another unusual thing for this year was 
in having all the whites in bloom at the 
same time. They came into bloom in 
proper order; Mrs. Jenkins, Mia Ruys, 
Mary Louise and Czarina, the two last 
named coming about the same time. The 
early ones stayed in bloom until the late 
ones came in. What a beautiful phlox 
Mary Louise is! It is the purest of white, 
a large flower with large, compound, tall 
panicles and a rather loose habit, but all 
the more attractive for this change in 
character. 

With all the colors that we have to 
admire and enjoy, it seems that the demand 
for clear pink and salmon-pink comes first. 
Ruth May and Dawn are both clear pink 
but with a touch of salmon in Dawn. 
For show and beauty, nothing as yet is 
better than E. I. Farrington, light pink, 
shaded salmon. The new variety Showy 
has very large heads of rose-colored flow- 
ers, closely set, while another new variety 


‘called Rosemary has very large, rose-pink 


flowers. P. D. Williams has immense 
flowers, apple-blossom pink with large 
dark center. Salmon Beauty, glowing sal- 
mon, is the brightest of all phlox to date. 


—Frederic J. Rea. 
Norwood, Mass. 


Sugar Substitutes in Canning 


HE official “‘sugar for canning’’ situa- 
tion is: 

1. Five pounds per person on approved 
application. 

2. Perhaps some more later for proven 
need and on approved application. 

Substitutes must be used more freely 
and more generally than ever before. 

The Massachusetts recommendations 
have been to use corn syrup to replace one- 
third of the granulated sugar in a canning 
syrup. We now recommend that this be 
increased to one-half corn syrup. Dark 
syrup may be used. It will give a some- 
what darker and less well flavored product, 
but not too much different. 

Fruit may be canned without any syrup 
—just water. We must hope to be able to 
sweeten it when it is used. 

Honey may be used to make a syrup. 
Mix strained honey with twice as much 
hot water. No sugar. 

Corn sugar may be used to replace up to 
one-half the granulated sugar. The result 
will be less satisfactory in flavor. 

In making jam, substitutions of corn 
syrup and corn sugar may be practiced and 
will result in a reasonably good product. 

In jelly making we cannot recommend 
any substitutes except corn sugar, and that 
only on a ratio of one part corn sugar to 
two parts granulated sugar. 


—William R. Cole, 
Extension Food Technologist. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Saucy and Friendly Chipmunk — 


Particularly interesting is the life cycle of this 
lively and sometimes mischievous little animal 


HE chipmunk has been called the fairy 

of the mammal world. Webster defines 
a fairy as an imaginary or supernatural 
being or spirit but there is nothing imag- 
inary or supernatural about the chipmunk; 
on the contrary, he is a real and active and 
alert little animal with a saucy disposition 
and a mischievous twinkle in his eye. Yet I 
can see why, with his bright coloring, airy 
grace and bird-like vivacity, he should be 
likened to a fairy as we popularly conceive 
of these imaginary folk. I do not know of 
any inhabitant of our fields and woods so 
appealing as the chipmunk or so delightful 
to watch as he scampers merrily about or 
pays a hurried visit to our garden, and 
what is more I know of no wild animal 
that is such cheery company, once you 
make his acquaintance. 

The chipmunk delights in the open 
woods and rocky pastures where stone 
walls, half rotted logs and thick under- 
brush offer safe retreat on the approach of 
an enemy. In such places, we may find 
him abroad during the daylight hours for 
he loves the sunshine. At the very moment 
of writing, this elfin creature is scamper- 
ing about in an open clearing just 
outside my cabin window. Now 
he has climbed up on a log and 
his alert, inquisitive eyes scan the 
surroundings. The chipmunk is 
an extremely wary and timid 
animal and if alarmed will dash 
away immediately among the 
rocks or otherwise disappear 
from view, his tail held nearly 
erect and sometimes quivering 
excitedly. He possesses, however, 
much curiosity and if disturbed 
by the appearance of anything unusual 
although not alarming will seek some safe 
vantage point from which to peer at it 
with every sign of interest and sometimes 
chatter away at it after the manner of the 
red squirrel. 

At this time of the year the chipmunk 
is busy gathering nuts, seeds and other edi- 
bles which he stores in an underground 
granary connected with his burrow. These 
he carries in his cheek pouches. When he 
fills them to capacity—he has been known 
to carry as many as four hickory nuts in 
them—he looks as if he had a very bad 
case of mumps. 

Because of his foresight in laying up 
provisions the chipmunk has been given 
the name of Tamias, which means the 
steward. Just what purpose this reserve 
food serves I do not know. The chipmunk 
is not particularly fat when he goes into 
hibernation and some naturalists seem to 
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think that he eats some of this food before 
he goes to sleep for the Winter, leaving the 
remainder for a Spring breakfast, while 
others are of the opinion that he makes use 
of it during the long Winter months under- 
ground. Whichever the reason, he certainly 
stores up an abundant food supply, for as 
much as half a bushel or more of seeds, 
nuts and other edibles has been taken from 
a single chamber. 

The chipmunk’s burrow is a rather 
lengthy and complicated affair. Unlike the 
woodchuck, who advertises the location of 
his home by a conspicuous mound of earth 
about the entrance, the chipmunk takes 
every precaution to keep the location of 
his home a secret, as you would discover 
for yourself should you succeed in follow- 
ing him to his home. In digging his bur- 
row, the chipmunk first of all chooses some 
likely-looking spot and then digs a per- 
pendicular shaft several feet deep. When 
satisfied that he has gone deep enough, he 
digs horizontally until he has excavated a 
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The chipmunk has keen curiosity in everything 


that goes on in his neighborhood. 


burrow several yards in length. Along this 
torturous burrow he excavates one or more 
chambers up to a foot in length, one of 
which he later carpets with grass to serve 
as his nest. 

When he has finally completed his bur- 
row, he makes at least two exits in incon- 
spicuous spots, such as under the edge of 
a stone or under the stump of a tree root. 
Of these two exits one is to serve as the 
entrance and the other as an exit should 
some unwanted visitor enter his home. As 
for the original entrance, he plugs this hole 
up with some of the excavated earth and 
smooths it over, the ground litter of leaves 
and growth of plants helping to conceal it. 
Just what the chipmunk does with all the 
excavated earth is something of a mystery. 
That he carries it off and scatters it is very 
probable, but just how he does it seems to 
be a disputed point. Some naturalists think 
that the cheek pouches are used only to 
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carry food; others seem to think that they 
are also used to carry the earth. At any 
rate, to carry all this excavated earth in the 
forepaws would require considerable time 
and I cannot see the chipmunk engaging 
in such labor. 

The time when the chipmunk retires to 
his underground home for the Winter de- 
pends upon the latitude and temperature. 
An average time would be from September 
to October, although I have seen chip- 
munks up and around as late as December. 
At any rate, the chipmunk goes into hiber- 
nation when cold weather sets in and in 
the colder regions spends the Winter in 
more or less dormancy, curled up in a ball 
in his underground nest. 

For such an active, sun-loving animal, 
the first few weeks of confinement under- 
ground must be a harrowing experience. 
We can well imagine how it must feel to 
leave the bright September sunlight and 
descend into a narrow, tortuous tunnel 
and there grope about in the dark perhaps 
dimly aware that there we must remain 
for weeks to come and meanwhile eating 
and sleeping in cramped quarters while we 
feel ourselves becoming drowsier and 
drowsier until at last we lose conciousness 
altogether. 

The chipmunk awakes from his long 
Winter sleep about the middle of March. 
The warm Spring sun, with the promise of 
many pleasant days of adventuring and 
chipmunk-activity, entices him forth and, 
full of joy to be released from his under- 
ground confinement, he mounts a log or 
tree root and starts a loud chirpy ‘‘chuck- 
chuck-chuck.”” Other chipmunks, deep in 
their burrows, hear the clarion call and 
with a rush scamper out and add their loud 
and vigorous notes in a Spring 
salute. 

In chipmunk-land, Spring is 
the time for love making too, and 
before long the males go about in 
search of mates. By early April 
they have paired, and about a 
month later the little chipmunks 
are born, though another month 
elapses before they dare to ven- 
ture out into the green world. 

The chipmunk is not a destructive ani- 
mal, although he does at times pilfer small 
bulbs from the garden. During the Spring, 
when his food supplies are running short, 
and before the berries and nuts have begun 
to ripen, he might take to digging up 
newly planted corn, displaying a great 
deal of cleverness in locating the seeds 
which are usually covered with an inch or 
two of earth. He is inordinately fond of 
berries and in the early Spring he may be 
seen searching for the berries of the winter- 
green and partridge berry, while later in 
the Summer his face may often be seen 
stained with blackberries, raspberries, 
shadberries and other juicy morsels. 

The chipmunk is a hunter, too, feeding 
on small birds, mice, snakes, snails and the 
like, and in late Summer I have often 
watched him chase one of the larger grass- 
hoppers, running beneath it and pouncing 








upon it when it alighted on the ground. 
Like other rodents, the chipmunk is a little 
too fond of robbing birds’ nests, but in this 
direction he is not as destructive as either 
squirrels or mice. 

The chipmunk in his turn is hunted by 
such animals as large snakes, hawks, owls, 
foxes and bobcats, but the weasel is per- 
haps the most dreaded enemy because this 
bloodthirsty creature, with its slim body, 
is able to pursue the chipmunk into the 
innermost recesses of his burrow. Against 
this enemy the chipmunk has devised a 
means of escape which consists in retreat- 
ing to a side gallery and carefully plugging 
the passage against the further advance of 
his pursuer. 

The chipmunk is a sociable and talka- 


tive little creature and wherever abundant 
it is not unusual to hear an animated con- 
versation coming from some woodlot on 
a quiet Summer day. There may be half a 
dozen or more, each seated on his own par- 
ticular stump or rock and exchanging chir- 
rup for chirrup with varying inflections. 
This may continue for hours at a time. 
Occasionally they may all join in a chorus 
or a chant which is pleasing to the ear and 
then suddenly an observer might be star- 
tled by a shrill chirping whistle. All at 
once the lively chatter ceases and gives way 
to a shrill chirping which may be heard 
here and there as the chipmunks, seeking 
safety, give warning of the presence of an 
enemy. 


Boston, Mass. —Richard Headstrom. 


The Ideal Time to Make Lawns 


| His: making, as far as seeding is con- 
cerned, is naturally an early Autumn 
undertaking. The reasons are plain. The 
soil is still warm for purposes of germina- 
tion. After that will come Fall rains and 
the cool weather during which grass, old 
or young, thrives. Weeds, too, are less of a 
problem as competitors of grass seedlings 
in Autumn. There are probably other rea- 
sons, such as ample time at this season to 
do a thorough job. 

The introduction of such efficient kill- 
ers of many broad-leaved lawn weeds as 
2-4-D in one of its numerous commercial 
preparations has added a new step in the 
job of revitalizing a weedy lawn in early 
Autumn. Weeds such as plantain and dan- 
delion may be reduced to negligible num- 
bers by a single application of the weed 
killer without injury to the grass. As soon 
as the weeds are gone, fertilizing and seed- 
ing of weaker or bare patches should take 
place promptly. In fact, the fertilizer and 
grass seed can be spread before the weed 
killer is applied. Some kinds of weeds are 
not so readily dealt with. Sorrel, for in- 
stance, seems to resist the destroying action 
of 2-4-D. 

Because 2-4-D does not injure grass, it 
is of no help in dealing with the crab grass 
problem. Crab grass must still be killed 
with an old type weed killer made up for 
the purpose or be physically removed be- 
fore seeding can take place. 

If a lawn has failed by reason of the fact 
that it was made in the first place on poor 
soil, little will be gained by attempts to 
improve it by additions of seeds, chemical 
fertilizer or even top dressing with com- 
post from the surface. The solution will 
have to be a thorough soil preparation 
during which plenty of organic material— 
including the existing grass and weeds—is 
worked in along with superphosphate to 
a depth of eight inches or a foot. 

If manure or compost are in short sup- 
ply, commercial dehydrated manure prepa- 
rations or sewage sludge products stretched 
with liberal amounts of peat moss will be 
all to the good as far as increase of water 
holding capacity will be concerned. 

If the job of soil preparation is done 


with a rototiller during a fairly dry pe- 
riod, rolling and watering before seeding 
for settling purposes will be found to be 
essential. 

A soil test will reveal the condition as 
to lime requirements. If lime is found to 
be necessary, it can be dug or mixed into 
the soil in the right dosage along with the 
organic material and superphosphate. 

After the soil has been brought to a firm 
grade by raking and rolling, feeding with 
complete fertilizer and seeding can take 
place. The fertilizer can be scattered evenly 
according to its manufacturer's directions 
as to dosage and then raked into the sur- 
face. After that, the seed can be broadcast 
and scratched in for slight covering pur- 
poses. After that will come rolling and, if 
the weather is dry, occasional watering 
until germination takes place, or until nat- 
ural rainfall occurs. The foregoing is the 
technique used for seeding new lawns or 
remaking old ones. 

In the case of old lawns that are grow- 
ing in good soil but have become weak- 
ened by hard travel, too close mowing or 
for other causes, it is seldom necessary to 
do a complete job of remaking. The weeds 
can be removed and fertilizer applied, after 
which seed can be scattered and scratched 
in. If relatively weed-free compost is on 
hand, a slight top dressing will tend to give 
beneficial seed coverage. 


Control of Bean Weevils 


OME gardeners grow beans of the 

navy, kidney, yellow eye and horti- 
cultural types to dry and store for Winter 
use. String beans that have become too 
tough for use fresh are sometimes dried, 
too. These dried beans are often damaged 
by the bean weevil in storage. Treatment 
for the prevention of such damage should 
be made immediately after harvesting. 
Fumigation with carbon bisulfide is the 
most effective method. One-quarter of a 
teaspoonful of the fumigant should be 
used for each pound of beans. Put the 
beans in a tight container and place on top 
of them a dish containing the carbon bi- 
sulfide. Cover and let the fumigant evap- 
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orate, which will take about two days. 
Carbon bisulfide fumes are poisonous and 
the gas can explode; therefore, care should 
be taken when it is used. The fumigation’ 
should be done out-of-doors or in an out- 
side building. 


Lovely but a Garden Pest 


BSENT from most seed and plant cata- 
logues and seldom mentioned in 
articles on the campanula, is C. rapuncu- 
loides. Spires of loosely swung soft blue- 
violet bell-blossoms, attractive, somewhat 
heart-shaped foliage, beauty for months on 
end, thrifty in sunshine or shadow and 
hardy everywhere—these qualities earned 
it a place in our gardens and our hearts, 
until it proved to be like the camel of the 
fable who finally crowded his kind-hearted 
Arab master out of his tent. 

By underground stolons, and by seeds as 
well, it spread and spread until the inevit- 
able eliminating spade appeared and the 
entire clump was banished—or so we sup- 
posed. The next rain exposed our error. 
Wherever a tiny fragment of root or 
broken stolon remained new plants sprang 
up necessitating repeated digging and 
searching for remnants. Often the only way 
to eradicate the self-sown seedlings which 
embedded their roots deeply in clumps of 
some of our choicest perennials was to sac- 
rifice the host plant in order to be rid of 
the invader. 

Attempts to uproot them proved futile 
as some securely anchored roots always re- 
mained to grow anew. Stripped of its 
beauty, this plant would be as vicious as 
quack grass to which it corresponds in 
habit. 

If one has a location where this cam- 
panula may be either confined or allowed 
to naturalize, he will assuredly enjoy it. 
I have seen it in rambling ‘‘drifts’’ nearly 
half an acre in extent and could not but 
admire its loveliness; however, I will never 
again accord a place in the perennial border 
to the rampant rapunculoides! 

—Mrs. Arthur Ahrendt. 


Luverne, Minn. 


Good Way to Cook Squash 


UR cook, who has been with us for 

20 years, cooks butternut squash in 
the following way: She pares the squash, 
cuts it lengthwise in four or five pieces, 
puts on butter, pepper and salt and bakes 
it in the oven with just a bit of water, 
which she renews once or twice during the 
baking, as it evaporates. 

Try this method and you will enjoy this 
squash, I am sure. A few nights ago, she 
put some of this squash in a pan with meat 
she was roasting and it was perfect. 

Recently I was reading Paul Dempsey’s 
book on vegetables and found him saying 
that butternut squash is a poor keeper, to 
be used before January 1. That is not my 
experience. 

—Henry Jewett Greeve. 
Petersham, Mass. 
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Soil for Begonias 


LINWOOD WHITE has stated in 

The Begonian that a visit to the 

back country of New England will reveal 

villagers and farm folks growing clean, 

healthy begonias. The explanation is 

plenty of woods earth and an abundance 
of fresh, moist air. 

Here, states Mr. White, is a soil formula 
that grows fine begonias, other factors be- 
ing favorable. Mix together three parts of 
oak leaf mold, two parts rich compost, two 
parts sharp sand, two parts well-rotted cow 
manure, one part peat moss, one part chick- 
size charcoal, and three-quarters of a cupful 
of 5-8-7 commercial fertilizer to a bushel 
of the mixture. Repot as soon as a net- 
work of roots forms over the ball of earth. 
To delay stunts the plant. 

Increase the amount of broken pieces of 
pottery or broken charcoal at each shift to 
a larged pot. The usual shifting routine is 
from a two and one-half to a four, four to 
six, and six to nine or 10-inch pot. A tub 
or wooden pail is lighter than a clay pot 
in the upper sizes. 


Reasons for Pruning Shrubs 


RITING in The Green Thumb, 

D. W. Spangler has this to say in 
answer to the query: ‘““Why do we prune 
shrubs?’’. 

The pruning impulse strikes us because: 1. 
We seem to have a cutting trait or instinct— 
a carry-over from the childhood of the race. 
Whittling is a symptom. 2. Our neighbor has 
pruned his trees and shrubs. We go him one 
better by whacking off more than he did. 3. 
Dense growth of shrubbery in our parks makes 
trysting places for the young. So we spoil 
the beauty of the parks and our kids can 
go on out to the roadhouses. 4. The 
lower branches of the shrubs interfere 
with mowing the lawn, so we cut them 
off and leave the plant leggy and un- 
attractive. 


Plants Thrive in Glass Pots 
CCORDING to Science, growing 


plants in glass flowerpots will 

feed on the walls of the pots them- 
selves if they are made of a new nutri- 
ent glass fertilizer. The glass will sup- 
ply all the necessary food elements 
except nitrogen, organic matter and 
water. This use is suggested by A. E. 
Badger and R. H. Bray, of the depart- 
ment of ceramics engineering of the 
University of Illinois, as one of the 
results of work carried on on the solu- 
bility of fused mixtures of rock phos- 
phate, potassium carbonate and silica. 
Should proper solubilities be ob- 
tainable with the more complex mix- 
tures, these scientists state, and costs 
be competitive with present fertili- 
zers, glass fertilizers may offer inter- 
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esting advantages. The ease with which 
glass can be manipulated, the scientists say, 
suggests many commercial adaptations for 
soilless growth experiments as well as 
ordinary applications for soil enrichment. 


Pruning for Better Lilacs 


W. HAGERMAN of Lilacia Park, 

. Lombard, IIl., believes that thé only 
way to maintain lilacs at a desirable height 
is to remove ungainly trunks and to permit 
their replacement by young wood. 

As outlined in Parks and Recreation, 
Mr. Hagerman’s system is to start by re- 
moving crossed branches, unwanted basal 
shoots and water sprout growth. Only a 
few new basa! shoots are retained to serve 
for replacement purposes. The old trunks 
are then cut off at ground level to keep the 
plants young because satisfactory bloom is 
produced only upon healthy young wood. 

It is not advisable to grow lilacs with 
but a single trunk, as boring insects may 
cause its destruction and the loss of the 
plant. Five or six trunks per plant will 
offset this possibility and also make for a 
better floral display. , 

Mr. Hagerman has own-root plants in 
mind and is opposed to the planting of 
those propagated by grafting on privet or 
other lilac. Presumably, he prunes after 
flowering ceases. 





Parks and Recreation 


A neglected and improperly pruned lilac. 
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Winter outline of properly pruned lilac. 
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Controlling Apple Drop 


HE pre-harvest drop of apples is re- 

tarded by the use of growth-regulating 
substances dissolved in water and applied 
in sprays. Recently, the so-called ‘‘aero- 
sol’’ method for applying growth sub- 
stances has been introduced similar to the 
method used by the Army for dispersing 
DDT for insect control. 

By the aerosol process, the growth sub- 
stance and a carrier are held under pres- 
sure dissolved in a liquid gas. When the 
mixture is released the materials are car- 
ried out with the gas as very fine particles. 
Because of the large size of the trees and 
the limitations of present equipment, this 
method is not practical for use in commer- 
cial orchards. Its use in treating dwarf and 
semi-dwarf trees, however, has been dem- 
onstrated by Dr. H. B. Tukey and Dr. 
C. L. Hamner of the New York Experi- 
ment Station. 

Dwarf and semi-dwarf trees of Mc- 
Intosh, Macoun, and Kendall were used in 
the tests, none of these varieties retaining 
their fruit very well and none of them 
responding overly well to standard pre- 
harvest sprays. In the case of McIntosh, 
75 per cent of the fruit still remained on 
the aerosol-treated trees 22 days after com- 
mercial harvest as compared with 36 per 
cent on untreated trees. The most striking 
results were obtained with Kendall with 
87 per cent of the fruit remaining on 
treated trees 35 days after harvest as 
compared with only two per cent on 
the untreated trees. 











Honey From Vicious Bees 


ICIOUS bees are the best bees to 

have according to a report to 
Wisconsin Horticulture by H. R. 
Neumann. Bees that swarm and have 
only a few pounds of honey in the 
Fall are the tame bees—too tame to 
come out of the hive and sting any- 
one. Stinging bees are nine times out 
of ten the best honey gatherers. 


Size Not a Virtue 


FTER a lifetime spent in garden- 
ing and plant breeding, F. C. 
Puddle reported in My Garden that 
there is little doubt that the plant 
breeder who studies the garden value 
of his productions rather than their 
show potentialities may rest assured 
that his work is likely to be of more 
permanent value to the gardening 
world than the production of hybrids 
which merely impress one by their size 
and magnificence. Size is not always 
a virtue even amongst flowers and 
plants. 
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Lord Wellin ston 


E Flowerfield’s LorD WELLINGTON 
is one of the largest and finest deep 
yellow Trumpet Daffodils ever in- 
= troduced. With no trace of coarse- 
ness, it is a fine, even textured flower 
of rich golden yellow. The perianth 
is broad, and the trumpet is beau- 
tifully long and full, slightly frilled 
at the edges. Each 75¢, Doz. $7.50 
KING ALFRED is another large yel- 
low. A huge trumpet and perianth 
often measuring four inches or 
more across. Truly a King among 
Daffodils. Three 70¢., Doz. $2.50 
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A utumn Ca ta lo gs 


Pictured on the cover of Flowerfield’s Fall 
Catalog for 1945 is the beautiful new Ballet. 
It is a large flowered variety with a light 
yellow cap and white collar. Really gor- 


geous . . . $3.00 per bulb. 





Please enclose 10¢ to 
cover mailing and 
handling costs * 


| FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM « Dept. 46 * FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 








Crowned Beauty 
Many pages of Flowerfield’s bulb, 


root and plant catalog are devoted 
to full color illustrations and list- 
ings of many Spring Garden “Party 
Dress” varieties of Narcissus. Every- 
one loves the yellow daffodil, cheer- 
fully complemented with Grape 
Hyacinths; but, for sheer enjoy- 
ment, nothing is quite like the thrill 
of watching beautiful new varieties 
unfold themselves. Their matchless 
colorings and delicacy of texture 
add warmth to the Chill of Spring. 
Send for your copy of this out- 
standing new catalog. 














Violet Collecting as a Hobby 


IOLETS here, violets there, in every 

nook and cranny, such is my ambi- 
tion, and I have made a good start. We 
have used many native stones for our dry 
walls, outdoor oven and the storm and 
food caves and they form natural settings 
for informal groups of violets. If they spill 
out into the grass, so much the better. 

One of the reasons that I want violets 
to pop out at us in unexpected places is 
found in the children who visit us and to 
whom violet hunting is as thrilling as 
Easter egg or peanut hunts. I have young 
grandchildren, and I want enough violets 
so that they and their friends can pick them 
with complete abandon. 

I want them on my own account, too. 
I know of no other flower with the same 


shy charm and I[ am hunting the different 
kinds with the intensity of an antique col- 
lector searching for soup tureens, shaving 
mugs or old buttons. 

Up to date, I have the deliciously 
scented, little pink Rosina, the double 
white Swanley, Parma, the gay yellow-cen- 
tered Confederate, Birdsfoot, white Czar, 
the blue Swiss violets, the tall wild yellow 
and last, but not least, that phenomenal 
new violet, Royal Robe. Of course, if you 
are looking for modesty, you would not 
find it here, for the velvety purple flowers 
are almost as large as violas and grow on 
long, stiff stems; they are perfect cutting 
subjects for little antique glass vases. They 
bloom well in very early Spring and just 
as well in the late Fall. We had these fra- 











Kel Poison Ivy—Ragweed 


With easy to apply “RID.” Tested—Proven. Also for driveways, walks, 
courts. Send for circular. 2 Ibs. $.80, 5 Ibs. $1.75, 10 Ibs., $3.20. 


and many other 
noxious weeds 


Postpaid up to 300 miles. 
THE KOEHLER SALES CO., Walpole, Mass. Tel. Wal. 557-W 
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grant flowers with their attractive foliage 
in an epergne on our Thanksgiving table 
last year. One gets an enormous clump 
from a small plant in a year’s time—at 
least I have and with no care or attention. 

Royal Robe is the answer to a city gar- 
dener’s prayer for a good cutting violet-— 
it is superb for corsages. 


—RMrs. Wendell P. Lyman. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Course in Food Processing 


O HELP meet an increasing need for 

persons trained in commercial food 
canning, freezing, dehydrating, and the 
preserving industry in general, the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, will offer a four- 
year course in food processing, with em- 
phasis on fruits and vegetables, starting 
this November when the Fall semester 
opens. 

In announcing the new course today, 
Dean W. I. Myers of the college said the 
aim is to give broad training in the food 
processing field for students who wish to 
prepare for plant, field, office or sales work 
in the industry. 
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SEED bed is as surely valuable to me 
horticulturally as a compost heap. 
And I mean by “‘seed bed”’ a special place 
in my back yard where I throw all ripen- 
ing bunches of such plants as foxgloves, 
hesperis and columbines, to cite only three. 
Sometimes the seed comes up immediately 
it ripens, but more usually it waits until 
the next Spring. That of foxglove gets to 
work at once and before Fall comes I have 
as one of my last garden duties to trans- 
plant the seedlings where they will blos- 
som most effectively next June. 

Once in the old days I was in such a 
hurry to get up to London that I took a 
train up from Fishguard in Wales. We 
landed in the very early morning about 3 
o'clock, but in the dark woods beyond 
Swansea were many foxgloves to wave me 
an English welcome. 

Last June I fell in love anew with 
hesperis. I saw it everywhere around 
Chatham on Cape Cod, putting life and 
color into pine woods, filling in odd cor- 
ners of estates and at my hotel a bunch of 
hesperis or sweet rocket lasted in good 
condition for five days, fragrant and deli- 
cately pink. 

Columbine seed are sure fire especially 
if you scatter them among rocks, as colum- 
bine roots will go right down. I have 
found it true of the Mississippi red variety 
as well as of long-spurred varieties from 
Colorado. I wish someone would report 
what it does in a ledge garden. At any 
rate, one has no surer seed bed for plants 
for the next year than a heap of castoff 
seed vessels. 


HIS year the Johnny Appleseed award 
sponsored by the Men’s Garden Clubs 
of America will be given, I understand, to 
Adolph Jaenicke, for 27 years superinten- 
dent of city parks and city forestries in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. This award is made to 
the person who, in the opinion of the 
organization’s committee, has contributed 
the most during the year toward beauty 
through landscaping and in other ways. 
The award seems to me particularly 
well placed this year, inasmuch as Fort 
Wayne is the burying place of the unique 
character known as Johnny Appleseed. 
Moreover, the National Appleseed Cen- 
tennial is to be held there during the week 
of September 6, at which time the presen- 
tation will be made. 


F THE exhibition conducted in Boston 

on August 15 and 16 by the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society is any criterion, this 
year's gladiolus shows, of which many are 
being conducted throughout the country, 
will prove outstanding in the number of 
entries and the quality of the flowers 
shown. Although the Boston show hap- 
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pened to come on the two-day holiday 
brought about by the termination of the 
war, the attendance was much greater than 
a year ago. Asa matter of fact, the double 
holiday may have been responsible for the 
increased attendance, inasmuch as it gave 
two free days to hundreds of persons who 
ordinarily would have been employed. 
This was the 26th annual exhibition 
of the New England Gladiolus Society, 
which, it seems to me, is something of a 
record. Most of the favorites of the 1944 
show were again in evidence and I saw a 
number of new varieties. I was interested 
to find that Myrna, which stood well at 
many of the shows throughout the country 
last year, won the special scroll offered for 
the outstanding basket of 25 spikes. This 
basket was set up by Pasquale Vasaturo 








S USUAL, a few other flowers added 
variety to the Boston show. One of 
the most interesting, to me at least, was a 
collection of Esperanza auratum lilies from 
Longley Prairie, B. C., which came by air- 
plane. They were sent by Alwyne Buckley, 
who has been developing these lilies over 
a series of years and now has a collection 
which is remarkable. These auratums are 
very large, differ somewhat in shape from 
the type and are fragrant to a degree which 
makes them hardly desirable for use in- 
doors. 

I note, incidentally, that Mr. Buckley 
has some ideas about growing auratum 
lilies which are slightly heretical. He gives 
it as his opinion that a bulb tends to in- 
crease the quality of its flowers up to the 
fourth year, but that by the time the fifth 





Myrna continues to be a‘popular gladiolus. This variety won the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s special scroll at the exhibi- 
tion of the New England Gladiolus Society. 


of Medfield, who is a well known commer- 
cial grower in the New England region. 

Among the silver medal awards was one 
to Elmer Gove of Burlington, Vt., and one 
to Flying Cloud Farm of New Bedford, 
Mass., each for a gladiolus display. Mr. 
Gove is, of course, one of the best known 
gladiolus growers in the East and is able 
to produce exceptionally fine gladioli in 
‘spite of, or perhaps because of, the fact 
that he lives far in the northern part of the 
country. , 

Flying Cloud Farm is now operated by 
the widow and daughter of the late Ban- 
croft Winsor, who was for many years a 
familiar figure at the eastern shows. I am 
happy to say that these two ladies have 
shown themselves very competent, both 
as growers and exhibitors. 
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year comes, there are likely to be so many 
stems that the bulb should be divided or 
else discarded in favor-of the stem bulblets. 
Mr. Buckley also points out something 
which, it seems to me, should be remem- 
bered by amateurs, which is that a bulb 
will never do as well the year after it is 
planted as it will in the years following. 


ARL PURDY, who passed away sud- 

denly on August 18, will be missed 
in horticultural circles throughout the 
country. I received word of his passing 
just as I was checking over his new cata- 
logue, which is one of his best. There are 
not a few of us who v. ill remember their 
visits to his place in Ukiah, Calif. Mr. 
Purdy was 84 years old and was active to 
the last moment of his life. 








Confusion in Texas Names © 


EAR EDITOR — Mrs. Maude R. 

Jacobs, through her appreciated lec- 
ture work in Texas, has found that our 
use of mountain laurel as a common name 
for Sophora secundiflora is likely to be 
confusing to those familiar with Kalmia 
latifolia as mountain laurel. 

The name is very confusing to anyone 
who has seen the lovely eastern mountain 
laurel in bloom. It is confusing to Texans 
themselves, for writers and lecturers here 
for several years have been applying other 
names to this small tree and yet the old 
name “‘sticks.”’ 

H. B. Parks in Bulletin 551, Texas 
A ®& M, ‘Valuable Plants Native to 
Texas,”” says we should not call the plant 
by mountain laurel and uses the name 
Mescal bean. Legend tells us that Indians 
in the early days used the grated seeds of 
this plant in a very potent drink, “‘Mes- 
cal.”” Since the seeds are recognized now 
as poisonous the name has very little 
meaning. 

Mrs. Schulz in her book ‘“Wildflowers 
of Texas’ gives several names to this 
sophora among them Frijolillo (Free-ho- 
LEE-yo). Some prefer this name. Others 
call it the evergreen sophora, which is not 
-a distinguishing name for there are other 
evergreen sophoras. A few here call it 
lignum-vite which again is confusing for 
this is a name long applied to one of the 
guaiacums. 

Perhaps Mrs. Jacobs or other readers of 
Horticulture can help in the choice of a 
common name for Sophora secundiflora. 
Another native sophora in Texas is S. 
tomentosa which is sometimes called yel- 
low sophora (confusing again) or velvet- 
leaved sophora. Yellow sophora could be 
applied to the pagoda tree. 

—Penny Peckenpaugh. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 





Questions Silver Maple Note 


EAR EDITOR — The article on 

maple leaves in the July issue is in- 
teresting, but the paragraph about silver 
maples may be misleading. It is true that 
grass can be grown on lawns shaded by 
silver maples but only with constant atten- 
tion to fertilization and moisture. The 
roots are vigorous, and will win out in 
competition with base planting or any 
small evergreens unless the intruding roots 
are cut off. 

If light shade is desired, why not plant 
black walnuts, which cause no trouble and 
are faster growing, as well as being more 
attractive. 

The shedding of dead wood by silver 
maples is, of course, a continual nuisance, 
but the shedding of seeds in late May or 
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early June is most objectionable. This 
Spring I raked up four bushels of seeds 
from three of these maples, and hundreds 
of small trees are now coming up in flower 
beds and under every shrub on the place. 
As for raking the seeds from stone paths 
or driveways, it just cannot be done. 
—Porter L. Merriman. 

Albany, N. Y. 


New Black-Eyed Susans 


EAR EDITOR — May I pass along 

an interesting happening in my gar- 
den? Being very fond of the roadside 
“Black-Eyed Susan,”’ I dug plants and 
placed them in my garden alongside the 
cultivated red gaillardia. Nothing unex- 
pected happened for a couple of years, but 
now, thanks no doubt to the wind and in- 
sects, I have Black-Eyed Susans with 
petals most beautifully streaked and 
marked with red, which, it seems to me, 
makes them a new flower. 

—Mrs. William Joy. 

Jamaica Estates, L. I., N. Y. 


In Defense of Skirrets 
EAR EDITOR—“Rambling Obser- 


vations of a Roving Gardener”’ 

quotes Eleanor Sinclair Rhodes, May 
number My Garden, who would belittle 
the merits of skirret as a vegetable of any 
worth. It is to be regretted that the one 
paragraph Miss Rhodes devotes to this 
vegetable has to come under the title of 
this brief magazine article ‘“Vegetables to 
Avoid,”” for she really does not decry its 
flavor or its use as a food root, but seems 
to dislike the fussy washing and prepara- 
tion for cooking. 

Impatient as I am of her slighting re- 
marks about skirrets, I am grateful to her 
for irftroducing me to this famous vege- 
table, which she did long ago in her de- 
lightful book ‘“The Story of the Herb 
Garden.”’ Here she quotes old gardeners, 
among them Parkinson, who places skir- 
rets “‘first among root vegetables a taste 
very pleasant—far beyond any parsnip.” 

In ‘‘Garden of Herbs’’ and her book on 
‘Vegetable Cultivation and Cookery”’ are 
rules for skirret pie, fried skirrets and frit- 
ters, all of which I have followed more or 
less in adapting them to my own modern 
cookery. We may not use all the cream, 
butter and eggs that the cook of Charles 
the First delighted to combine with his 
unpeeled roots, and skirret pie becomes in 
today’s dietary ‘‘skirret casserole’’ with a 
sauce or whatever we may have. Cut raw 
in salads, their sweet, crisp roots give an 
indefinable fragrance so closely akin to 
their taste. 

—Helen Noyes Webster. 

Lexington, Mass. 
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A New Conservation Project 


EAR EDITOR — All gardeners re- 

gret the destruction of our wild 
vegetation necessarily caused by the rapid 
growth of our towns and cities. There- 
fore I believe that readers of Horticulture 
will wish to help to save the last good sized 
area of our beautiful and distinctive native 
New Jersey coastal flora. 

Island Beach is a narrow strip between 
Barnegat Bay and the ocean. It is nearly 
ten miles long and thanks to its public- 
spirited owners, who have protected it for 
many years, it remains unspoiled. Here, 
on the beach, dunes, and bay shore, flour- 
ish the many interesting plants that once 
made our coast so beautiful and which 
have almost everywhere else been de- 
stroyed by the rapid building of seaside 
resorts. 

To preserve this beach it has recently 
been proposed that it be made a national 
monument, and a committee, headed by 
Dr. George H. Shull of Princeton Univer- 
sity, is working to arouse public opinion 
to support such action in congress. 

I hope many readers of Horticulture 
will want to help this worthwhile project. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yucca Leaves for Tying Plants 


EAR EDITOR — I have discovered 

that yucca leaves furnish satisfactory 
strips to use in tying plant stems to stakes 
or wire supports. The method of prepara- 
tion is simple. Cut off a leaf, cut a slit in 
the heavy end and tear off a strip the full 
length of the leaf. The strip needs to be 
only one-eighth or three-sixteenths of an 
inch wide at the thick end. If one strip 
is not long enough, two of them may be 
tied together. The strips are strong and 
pleasant in color. 

—George M. Anderson. 

University Park, Iowa. 


Yellow-wood in Rochester 


EAR EDITOR—The question in the 

June 15 issue on the yellow-wood or 
virgilia interests me. I have a very large 
specimen in my yard which bloomed very 
heavily last year, as did two others in this 
neighborhood. 

This year there are a few very small 
flowers. I have only lived in this location 
two Springs so cannot speak of other years, 
but I have been given to understand that 
it only really blooms every three or four 
years. I shall follow the performance of 
mine with much interest. 

—Gretchen M. Will. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOLLAND 
TULIPS 


Flow 


Our growers in Holland have assured us they have an excellent, 
but limited supply of fine Tulip bulbs. In keeping with the Flower- 
field tradition, the following list contains only the finest varieties 


ld 


rtie 


which have, over a period of years, proved their worth for color, quality of bloom 
and dependability. Holland grown Tulip bulbs are larger and, when properly 
planted, produce superb blooms of consistent height and size, the best in the world. 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES 


CITY OF HAARLEM — Most dependable and pr. 
ular red. Huge ~~ een flowers on 
sturdy stems. 30 inches 

Doz. $2. 25 — 100 for $15.00 


NAUSICAA—A new Hybrid Tulip in a lovely 
blend of gold and pink. A breath-taking beauty. 
28 inches high. Doz. $2.75—100 for $18.50 


MONGOLIA—Large egg-shaped yellow hg 
a soft but distinct tone. Long last 30 
inches. Doz. $3.50—100 fer. $55. 00 


FORMOSA — Considered a.golden Cottage Tulip, 
Formosa has the coloring and form of a Parrot 
Tulip. 20 inches. Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


SUNKIST—A true Darwin of clear, pure, 4 
yellow, magnificent size and true Darwin 
Height 30 inches. Doz. §2.25—100 for $15.06 00 


APHRODITE — Exquisite clear pink Darwin of 
the most lovely hue. A real tall variety. 30 inches. 
Doz. $2.25 — 100 for $15.00 


MURIEL — Clear el violet Darwin, the outer 
petals reflexing slighey in full bloom. 28 inches. 
* Doz. $2.25 -—100 for $15.00 


ZEV—An unusually large flower which: is con- 
sidered a “best” in pastel Tulips. Height 28 
inches. Doz. $2.25~100 for $15.00 


THE BISHOP—The best deep blue with a fine 
cup of bishop’s purple. A giant Darwin. 29 
inches. Doz. $2.25 —100 for $15.00 


TANTALUS—An outstanding Giant Breeder Tu- 
lip, light cadmium-yellow overlaid with dull 
slate violet. 31 inches. 

Doz. $3.00 —100 for $20.00 


CUNERA—Giant Breeder, copper pace Sule 
of exceptional size, one of a new and stur 
34 inches. Doz. $2.75 +100 for $18. 50 


MRS. F. E. DIXON—A Hybrid Tulip with im- 
mense size, softly colored, ‘sulphury yellow 
blooms. 28 inches. 

Doz. $2.75—100 for $17.50 


WHITE GIANT—Perfect white Darwin Tulip of 
excellent substance, the best white. 30 inches. 
Doz. $2.25 —100 for $15.00 
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Garden Cham/ tons 


1. Dillenburg—Giant Breedet —brilliant yt red in the sun 
becoming softly hued in the shade. 28 inches 
Doz. $1.75—100 for $12.50 


2. La Tulipe Noire—The famous ‘Black paw" is a deep purple 
biack with a velvety sheen. 26 inc 
oe $1.65- 100 for $11.00 


3. Princess Elizabeth—A best in pinks, deep color, yet soft and 
clear. Artistically shaped bloom. 30 inches. 
Doz. $1.75—100 for $12.50 


4 Yellow Giant—A splendid deep yellow. The most popular 
yellow and deservedly so. 28 inches. 
Doz. $1.75— 100 for $12.50 


5. King George V—Brilliant Cherry-red contrasts beautifully 
with the new spring greens. 30 inches. 
Doz. $2.00—100 for $13.50 


6. Zwanenburg—A beautiful white held handsomely on strong 
stems. 28 inches. Doz. $2.00 —100 for $13.50 


Collection of the Sac Champions 
72 BULBS °° ¢¢Siirris $8.95 





Tulips tn Un usual Fovms 


a striking pink Parrot Tulip commonly measuring 6 
inches across, 0! Fo ten larger. —— 22 inches. 

Doz. $2.25 — 100 for $15.00 

Adonis—A delightful red Lily-like variety with delicately curved 

petals. Height 24 inches. Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 

our Emblem—A level, guatd, glee Cottage Tulip with 

ong tapering, reflexing petals. 24 inches. 

ce oe Doz. $2.25 —100 for $15.00 

Therese—A Parrot Tulip in brilliant “ for the high spot in your 

garden. 26 inches. Doz. $6.00 — 100 for $40.00 


1945 Autumn Catalog—All of the Tulips listed are 
illustrated in full color - focuses complete 
1945 Autumn catalog. Se 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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for your copy of this 5. Sent 
presentation. 








MASS PLANTING VARIETIES 


WILLIAM COPELAND—An unusual shade of 

magenta-pink—sturdy variety. 26 inches high. 
Doz. $1.50 — 100 for $10.00 

LEMON QUEEN—The shiny buttercup-yellow in- 


terior of this bloom heightens its brilliance. 26 
inches. Doz. $1.75—100 for $12.50 


BLEU AIMABLE—Heliotrope with a decided steel- 
blue cast over the petals—good size. 26 inches. 
oz. $1.65 ~—100 for $11.00 


ALBINO—Large,- full flowers of pure, clear white 
with ivory colored anthers perfect for cutting. 
22 inches. Doz. $1.65—100 for $11.00 


ALLARD PIERSON — Rich, deep crimson maroon 
of fine stature and proud carriage. 30 inches 
high. Doz. $1.65—100 for $11.00 


BLUE EAGLE—Cup shaped brilliant intense deep 
purple. The anthers are pitch black. 29 inches. 
1.75—100 for $12.50 


FARNCOMBE SANDERS— Large size bright scar- 
let pee with a = white base. 30 inches 
z. $1.50—100 for $10.00 


CLARA BUTT—A delightful favorite. Pure soft 
salmon-pink unmar by any other tone. 22 
inches. Doz. $1.50—100 for $10.00 


PHILIPPE DE COMINES—A beautiful dee 
almost black. Fine sturdy plant. 27 decp PvP 
Doz. $1.65—100 for tn oo 


Collection 


OF MASS PLANTING VARIETIES 


Plant these beauties in clumps for bold effects 
oe them for a kaleidoscopic riot of 
color 


90 BULBS [0.c29 of hs $9.50 


Please enclose 10¢ 
with your catalog re- 
quest to cover mailing 


and handling costs. 
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Since 1874 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM - DEPT. 47 - FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 








$1.50" 
Each Paid 
6 to 7” SIZE 


®@Carmine Pink, Reflexed Petals. 
ONLY 500 @Heavily Spotted in Dark Red. 
BULBS @Exquisite form and color. 


From this year’s planting stock we are of- 


Available for fering this limited number of much sought 
. after RUBRUM LILY BULBS. As no other 

Fall Delive ry bulbs of this variety will be available this 
year these lilies are not listed in our 1945 

No orders Fall Bulb Catalog. Send for our catalo 

ted af : ; 
accepted after of other Lilies, also DAFFODILS - TULIPS - 
November Ist iris - MISCELLANEOUS BULBS - SEEDS. 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + BoxIIISH Sacramento, Calif. 








You only pay for the -spray with Wiggins New 
Garden Hose Coupling. Because it is leak proof, 
you cut water bills down toan irreducible minimum. 
No more bruised knuckles or unwanted shower 
baths, and best of all, Wiggins New Garden Hose 
Coupling brings the fu// water pressure right to the 
end of the nozzle! 
Wiggins New Garden Hose Coupling ts made of 
light weight aluminum for durability and connects 
or disconnects as fast as you can tell about it. For 
sale at your hardware merchant, or if he is out of 
stock, you can order direct from the factory. Price, 


$2.25 F.O.B. Los Angeles. 


4 CUTS WATER BILLS 

LEAK PROOF—RUST PROOF 

HT WEIGHT ALUMINUM 

© CONNECT OR DISCONNECT 
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“E.B.WIGGINS OIL TOOL COMPANY, inc. 


3424 EAST OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 















SUCCESS WITH GLOXINIAS 
RS. E. Q. NELSON asks in the August issue of Horticul- 


ture, how many buds and flowers a gloxinia usually pro- 
duces. The answer is that it all depends upon the age and size 
of the tuber and perhaps, also, on how many growth shoots it 
is allowed to retain. A four- or five-year-old tuber usually 
makes several shoots and these, allowed to remain, will result 
in a huge plant, each growth bearing its quota of flowers. 

Personally, I favor single stemmed plants so all but one 
growth is taken off and rooted, these rooted cuttings inserted 
in March or April, making two- or three-flowered plants in 
August. 

Early raised seedlings if kept in small pots, will bear two or 
three blooms about the same date or later, but I once saw a 
batch of white gloxinias raised in July that in October in five- 
inch pots, bore eight or 10 huge blooms. One of these I took 
home, but as I could not keep so large a specimen growing all 
Winter, it was dried off. That was the end of it, as it had no 
bulbs. 

On the other hand, I have dried off Spring-raised seedlings 
with tubers the size of peas and wintered them successfully. 
However, I prefer if space permits, to keep such seedlings in 
small pots and let them retain their leaves all Winter if so in- 
clined. They usually make new, stronger growth in the Spring. 

Getting back to the old tubers allowed to have one growth, 
may I say that those in six-inch pots, make enormous leaves 
with a spread of two feet and bear as many as 16 open flowers 
with 20 to 30 buds that follow in succession. 

I have some kodachrome pictures showing such plants in my 
small greenhouse as flowering in May, but I regret I have not a 
picture of an individual plant to send with this. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


PERMANGANATE'S MANY USES 


ONCERNING the reference to Potassium permanganate in 

the August issue of Horticulture for the control of algz in 
pools and the danger to fish if used too strong, it should be 
noted that this chemical is used to control the gray film disease 
that attacks goldfish. Tablets, which may perhaps contain some 
additional ingredients are sold by fish specialists for this purpose, 
two or three tablets about the size of aspirin tablets being suffi- 
cient for a pool seven feet long, four feet wide, and two feet 
deep. 

Incidentally, permanganate, one-half ounce to three gallons 
of water, applied to a lawn infested with moss, will kill the 
latter rapidly and at the same time, bring up worms in a hurry 
without doing harm to the grass. It helps the grass, in fact, be- 
cause it oxygenates the soil and, by decomposing organic matter, 
releases nitrogen. I usually dose my lawn once each Spring. 

I occasionally water all pot plants, including seedlings with 
water containing permanganate, using one-quarter teaspoonful 
of the chemical to a gallon of water, in the belief that it benefits 
the plants by sweetening the soil. 

Permanganate is used by carnation growers when propa- 
gating, the cuttings being thrown into a bath of the solution. 
It is a mild fungicide and in combination with hormones, en- 
courages rooting. 

It is, of course, well known that permanganate is used as an 
antiseptic for wounds, and 40 years or so ago we were using it 
for watering sweet peas as aid against root rot. 

Finally, one of my first jobs as a boy over 50 years ago was 
the staining of floors with the strong solution, a coat of varnish 
afterwards giving the effect of dark oak. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: In addition to the uses mentioned by Mr. Weston, 
potassium permanganate (10 percent solution) will prevent ivy poi- 
soning if painted on the exposed skin areas within 10 or 15 minutes 
after contact with the plant. The brownish purple stain can, however, 
be objectionable to those who are willing to suffer pain for the sake 
of vanity. 
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TULTRS 
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QUALITY 


Untzss PRIORITIES on shipping prevent it, Flowerfield will 
have the World’s finest Holland grown tulips available this 
Fall. Flowerfield’s agents in Holland have assured us that 
the. choicest varieties of these larger, more dependable 
Holland bulbs have withstood the devastation of war. On 
this premise, Flowerfield has revised its Fall Catalog to 
feature beautiful Holland Grown Tulips. 






City of 
Haarlem 


The finest brilliant scarlet 
Tulip, with perfectly huge, 
cup-shaped flowers of intense 
dark scarlet. Base steel-blue with white halo. 
31 inches high. Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 
mailing and handling costs 


owertield 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm - Dept. 36 + Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 





Flowerfield’s Autumn Catalog also lists and illustrates, in 
full color, Flowerfield’s recommendations of the finest bulbs, 
roots and plants for fall planting. Send for your copy. 


Since 
1874 
White Giant one of the finest white tulips 
Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 

The Bishop A most impressive purple 
Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


Niphetos Beautiful light canary yellow 
Doz. $3.50—100 for $25.00 


Please enclose 10¢ to cover 























Rhododendrons 
cA zaleas 
Mountain Andromeda 


Ground Covers in the West 


HERE is a choice of several low stones they follow the contours closely, 


ground covers for the gardener in each 
of the many climates in the different states. 
Mazus reptans (Horticulture, May 15) 
does not get enough moisture or shade to 
do well with me and it is never perma- 
nent. At least six quite prostrate thymes 
(species and varieties) flourish, giving 
year-round fragrance of foliage, making 
lawn-like mats and producing bloom for 
most of the months. 


clinging flatly to whatever comes in the 
path. 

Acenas, too, are satisfactory, although 
they, like chamomile, may burn when there 
is a hot, sunny day. It is surprising how 
much drought the Chilean and New Zea- 
land acenas will take but, although they 
are useful in western gardens, I did not find 
them hardy when I was gardening on the 
Atlantic coast. 


‘Dogwood Pink and White 
Lilacs 
Chrysanthemums 
Phlox 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 





Nierembergia rivularis, one of my most 
successful ground covers, runs between 
flagstones, its large two-inch-tall flower- 


Carmel, Calif. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
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cups opening to hide the leaves and form- 





ing winding white ribbons. If it receives 
no Summer watering its foliage shows dis- 
couragement and the flowering period is 
short, but with a gocd soaking every two 
or three weeks during drought, it remains 
evergreen and gives May, June and July 
bloom. 

Another ground cover needing Summer 
watering is the Vinca minor group. The 
rose-colored V. m. alpina, the purple- 
flowered form and the double and single 
blue-flowered varieties, if given some 
moisture will make wide, round rugs of 
close foliage. When used on steps or among 








PEONY Planting Time Is Here 


Are you planning for your garden bloom next summer? September and October 
are the most favorable months to transplant Peonies for most abundant flowers next year. 
We are offering several new varieties, two of which, Annisquam and Magnolia, are 
mentioned in the July issue of Horticulture. 
SPECIAL OFFER — Collection H 
Philippe Rivoire 9.2. Dark Crimson. Late 
Phyllis Kelway 9.0 Light Pink. Late 
Priscilla Alden 9.1 Pure White. Early 
Myrtle Gentry 9.0 Pale Pink with Salmon Lights. Late 
Regular price in one-year plants $10.00. These four for $7.50. 
Send for our catalog listing these and many others. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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Everyone is plantin 
Bulbs—the supply wi 
Fai be less than last year! To be sure 0 
your Bulbs—get more for your money too 
—order these most popular kinds today, 
direct from this ad. Early plantings do best. 
Directions on every bag. Mailed postpaid. 











Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
Special Mixture 
Choice long trumpets— | 
yellows, whites, and bi- » 
Full color range—Giant colors, mixed. Strong Ss, 
Darwin, Breeder, Cottage stems, 1 ft. or more. Ideal 4m 
kinds. All have fine, long for beds, borders, pots. 
stemsandb' about $ Worth double rR | 
i 1 ice. » 17 












all Giant Tulips 
Special Blend 






















same time. 4 
Giant Darwin Tulips “Red-Cupped Daffodils 


All Colors Mixture 
Perfect cup-shape flow- Striking! Petals and cups are 
ers on long, strong stems. pure white, creamy or light 
Glorious shades of yellow, yellow; the cups suffused and 
red, pink, white, parple, edged with red, orange or ap- 
violet, mixed. For beds ricot. Would cost twice as 3 

much separately. 17 


and borders. 10 BULBS 

nodding, 1l-in. flowers cobalt-blue bells, 6-in. 
in April; yellow,laven- spikes, in April. The 
der, cream, pink, rose, superior Armeniacum 
white, etc. 6 in. tall, kind.Willlive‘and mul- 
Fine for shady $ tiply for many 4 | 
places. 22 years. BULBS 


iW. Atlee Burpee Co. 
hiladeiphia 32. Fa, OF Cantons lows” 


128 Bury «{ (or) ood hay : 
or 
B sena the guaranteed Burpee Bulbs checked below, postpaid: 
No. 9391--Tall Giant C] No. 9646--Giant Trum 
a Tulips, 10 Bulbs for $1. Daffodils, 17 Bulbs for $1. 
P| No. 9193--Giant Darwin [ ] No. 9647-- -Cupped 
Tulips, 10 Bulbs for $1. Daffodils, 17 Bulbs for $1. 
a ] No. 9107--Dogtooth No. 9586--Giant Grape f 
a Violets, 22 Bulbs for $1. Hyacinths, 30 Bulbs $1. 















































Any 3 $1 Lots 
for $2.75 
Any 6 for 
only $5 


a i ee rages » f\ Postpaid 

SA eo = BULB BOOK 

L. .. .. . .. 1 {Send Burpes’s Fall Bulb Book FREE " FREE 
Sen @ oa = Se ese SS SSS eae es 








THE LAST WORD ON POISON IVY 


A supplement reporting on the newest methods and 
materials for dealing with poison ivy is now being 
included with each copy of 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT POISON IVY? 


Published by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


This bulletin, which is well illustrated, is one of 
the most comprehensive and accurate publications 
dealing with the subject of poison ivy and its eradi- 
cation which has yet been published. 


Sent postpaid with the new supplement for 
25 cents 


Address HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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| Answers to Readers’ Questions | 








What were the white worms that destroyed the roots 
of several plants of my cucurbit crops and, as a result, 
killed the plants? 

They were probably larvez of the striped cucum- 
ber beetle. 

* * *” x 

Why did several insecticidal dusts recommended for 
the control of chinch bugs in lawn fail to give.the 
desired control? 

For effective use, materials such as tobacco dust 
must be worked down into the crowns of the plants. 
The lawn should first be mowed and the debris 
raked out to expose the insects. Treatment should 
be over a four or five-foot strip of live grass around 
the outside of each infested patch. 

~ * * * 

Where can I get instructions for the culture of 
Fuller’s teasles? 

See L. H. Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 
Volume II, pages 636-638. 


* * * * 


Should I cut off the strong, rapidly growing shoots 
that have come up from the base of my rambler rose? 
Those new canes will bear flowers next year. If 
any cutting is to be done, it should be of the old 
canes that bore flowers this season. 
ca *” * * 

Why did so many young squashes rot soon after 
forming? 

This is due to fungus attack during cool nights 
following warm days. It probably showed an in- 
crease as the season advanced. A fungicidal dust or 
the removal of a leaf or two to let in sunlight and 
air might have saved some young fruits that rotted. 
However, enough fruits developed an most vines to 
make a crop. 

* * . * 

W hat special technique is required in the transplant- 
ing of a young mountain ash tree? 

The plant needs no different handling than a 
young apple tree or a young maple. 








Garden Club Year Book Prizes 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of 

$50 for the best 1944-45 year book 
submitted by a garden club. It offers a second 
prize of $25,a third prize of $10 and three 
] additional prizes of $5 each. This competi- 
tion is restricted to individual clubs; it does 
not apply to federations. No attempt is made 
to define the word “‘best.’’ The judges will 
consider each year book submitted from 
all angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, 
make-up, artistry — these and other points 
will be factors in determining the decisions of 
the judges. Size will not count; a club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. There is one reservation, however. 
Garden clubs which received prizes in 1944 
will not be permitted to make entries in the 
1945 cempetition. Year books to be’ entered 
in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass., on or before October I, 
1945, 
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Crocus 
Enchantress — clear porcelain-blue 
Dozen $1.00—100 for $7.50 


Golden Goblet—golden-yellow 
Dozen $1.25—100 for $8.75 


Queen of the Blues — dark blue 
Dozen $1.00—100 for $7.50 


Snowstorm—pure snowy-white 
Dozen $1.10—100 for $8.00 


Striped Beauty—blue-striped white 
Dozen $1.00—100 for $7.50 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


Mixture of the above varieties 
100 for $6.95—1000 for $65.00 


LL 


Please enclose won? ed 
mailing and handling 
of catalog. 
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Flowertield s 


HOLLAND GROWN 
BULBS 





Crocus, Hyacinths and Ii ulips 


Colorful, low growing, crocus appear shortly 
after the first Spring thaw. They are soon 
followed by the fragrant, very desirable Hy- 
acinth and, of course, the ever popular Tulip. 


Before the European war, the world’s finest 
Crocus, Hyacinth and Tulip bulbs were sup- 
plied by Holland. This year, after their too 
long absence, Flowerfield is proud to list 
the finest of these more dependable Holland 
grown bulbs. Listed here are Flowerfield’s 
recommended Holland grown Crocus and 
Hyacinths.-For the finest Holland grown 


Tulips see page 393. 


Autumn Catalog For Flowerfield’s colorful 
listing of Fall planting bulbs, roots and plants 


rfiel 


—send for your copy. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm - Dept. 47 - Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 





H. Vvacinths 


Electra — light silvery blue, large 
well filled spikes, Early Doz. $3.50 


Lady Derby — fine rose-pink long 
truss—large bells Doz. $2.50 


Ivanhoe—best dark blue late flow- 
ering Doz. $2.50 


City of Haarlem — pure golden- 
yellow, well formed Doz. $2.50 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


Collection of above 4 varieties 
12 bulbs—3 of each $2.50 


NOTE—Listed above are the 
popular, bedding size Hya- 
cinths. These bulbs may be 
perry oh owhihies 
size. $5.00 per dozen. 
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An Especially Good Oxalis 


O THE list of oxalis enumerated in 

T. A. Weston‘s interesting article in 
Horticulture of May 1, 1945, I suggest 
the following additions: 

Oxalis tetraphylla, is a Summer-bloom- 
ing garden variety remarkable both for its 
unusual foliage and the size of its blos- 
soms. This oxalis is in all probability the 
one most often referred to as a ‘‘four- 
leaved clover’ and is sometimes sold as the 
“American Shamrock.” 

Oxalis tetraphylla has, as its name im- 
plies, leaves composed of four large seg- 
ments, rather deeply indented at the mid- 
rib. Each light green section bears, a little 
nearer the axis than its outer perimeter, an 
arc of dark maroon banding so that when 
the foliage ‘‘umbrellas’’ are unfurled these 
arms form a striking broken circle. The 
leaves also fold, umbrella-like, as evening 
shadows deepen or sometimes seemingly 


September 1, 1945 


to escape the heat of the noonday sun. 

An inch in diameter in my garden, the 
large rose-colored, white-throated flowers 
are borne in umbels well above the foliage. 
So eager to bloom is this oxalis that not 
infrequently the flowers precede any show 
of foliage. 

Bulbs planted out-of-doors in early 
Spring will produce a continuous display 
of foliage and blossoms until frost finally 
kills the tops and signals digging time. The 
bulbs are to be harvested and cured as are 
gladiolus corms and stored cool and dry. 
While oxalis are reputed to require acid 
soil, my soil is distinctly alkaline. 

Its qualities, together with its eight-to- 
ten inch stature and the fact that it is a 
rapid multiplier make this one of the most 
satisfactory edging plants I have grown. 

—NMrs. Arthur Ahrendt. 
Luverne, Minn. 
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WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 


Quality Evergreens 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Framingham, Mass. 


Route 9 
Tel. Framingham 6191 











Choice Evergreens 
Shade Trees 


Shrubs 


Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 


(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 
Route 128 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 
















Manchester, Mass. 


Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 


HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 
581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Tel. Manchester 300 






















Beach Plum Prize Awarded 


For Every 
Greenhouse N 1940, Dr. James R. Jewett of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Emeritus Professor of 
Arabic at Harvard University, presented 
To Stop the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Uni- 
Wood Rot versity with a capital sum, the income of 
and which was to be used for two prizes to be 
° awarded to individuals who make signifi- 
Mildew cant contributions to the improvement of 





our native beach plum, or who, through 
the development of beach plum products, 
may have made contributions of social 
significance. The first prize was to be 
known as the James R. Jewett Prize; the 
second prize was the Vieno T. Johnson 
Prize. 

The James R. Jewett Prize of $100 
has just been awarded to George Graves 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
associate editor of Horticulture. In 1938, 
when Mr. Graves was connected with the 
Waltham Field Station of the Massachu- 
setts State College, he devised a method of 
propagating beach plums by root cuttings, 
and since that time has had the opportu- 
nity of trying out his method satisfactorily 
in commercial practice. 

After considerable research, he pub- 
lished in the National Horticulture Maga- 
zine an article entitled ‘““The Beach Plum, 
Its Written Record,” which contains a 
résumé of the literature dealing with the 
beach plum available at the time. This 
paper can easily serve as a basis for future 
work with the beach plum, and it is in 
recognition of his work in propagation 
and in writing this paper that the beach 
plum committee of the Arnold Arboretum 
awarded the prize. 

The Vieno T. Johnson Prize of $50 
has been awarded to Fred F. Dill of North 
Eastham, Mass., for his work in stimu- 
lating interest in the commercial utiliza- 
tion of the beach plum, as he was one of 
the pioneers in the development of the use 
of the beach plum and its product in the 
Cape Cod area of Massachusetts. 


For flats, benches, stakes—for every bit 


of lumber around the greenhouse where 
dampness causes rot and decay—apply 
Cuprinol by brush, spray or dip. It gives 
profitable added life to your equipment 
and is non-toxic to seeds and plants, 
harmless to the skin. Use it, too, as a 
priming coat, for it gives protection that 
paint alone cannot give. Insist on Cup- 
rinol, or write us for information, prices 


and names of distributors. 





CUPRINOL, Inc., 39 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts 














Lilies for September Planting 


BRENDA WATTS. Bold and brilliant hybrid. Each $1.50; Dozen $15.00 
CANADENSE. Our graceful Meadow Lily. Each 25c; Dozen $2.50 

CANDIDUM. The beautiful white Madonna Lily. Each 60c, 85c; Dozen $6.00, $8.50 
CORONATION. New golden-yellow hybrid. Each $3.50 

EDNA KEAN. Cherry-red outward-facing blooms. Each $1.50; Dozen $15.00 
MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE. Delicate ivory Turks’ caps. Each $3.00; Dozen $30.00 
SUPERBUM. The fine American Martagon. Each 35c; Dozen $3.50 
TENUIFOQLIUM. The scarlet Coral Lily. Each 25c; Dozen $2.50 


TESTACEUM. Pale Nankeen-yellow pendent blooms. Each $1.50; Dozen $15.00 Cc are of Raspb erry Plants 





SANDYLOAM 


ALAN AND EsTHER MACNEIL 
NORTH SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 


Full catalogue sent on receipt of 25c. Partial list on request. 








PROUT growth of raspberry plants 
should be restricted to a row about a 
foot wide; otherwise, the gardener will 
find himself with a thorny bramble patch 


difficult to manage. Putting a deep (one 
foot) mulch of leaves between the rows 
will help keep the unruly sprouts in place. 


UNUSUAL PLANTS for DRY SUNNY PLACES and WALLS 


en “Twickle a — s deep cate oo ES ROPES}: 3 for $1.00 | A more shallow mulch should be used 
eronica incana rosea. 8”, deep pink spires, gray foliage ..................... 7 2a : 
Aethionema iberideum. 4”, evergreen, silver gray foliage, w hite flowers ...... 3° 8 where the young plants are ew 
Potentilla tonguei. 2”, solid mat of yellow flowers with red eye. July tillfrost. 3 “ 1.25 Raspberry canes need wire supports 
Dianthus pyridicolus. 2”, solid mat of bright pink in profusion ............... 3 “ 1.00 | after the first year in order to grow prop- 
ge frigida “Silver Dome.” a an tae shaped dome of silver foliage erly. The canes produced this year will 
and a great improvement on A. fr a (small plants only) ................ 3% 125 ° oes 
Iberis x Saxatilis. 3”, evergreen foliage covered with white flowers in Spring, fruit = anes After fruiting, these 
one of choicest plants in my collection (Spring Delivery) .................. 3 “ 1.25 | canes will die and should be cut out. New 
Alyssum serpyllifolium. 2”, silver gray, compact, neat yellow flowers in profu- canes should be thinned out, leaving only 
I iy Brinn Bie Cin Beaten On + 0 8 ccc ccc cccccctrenonssvacpeeneneesions 3 “ 1.25 | the strongest for berry-producing. 


These plants are all pot-grown and have been tested for extreme hardiness. They will 
stand sub-zero temperature and are not difficult to grow. Send for 1945 list with addi- 
tional varieties. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES, Orchard Street and Highland Avenue, Bergenfield, N. J. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Black raspberries grow in the same way 
as the red varieties except that they do not 
sprout from the roots. When the branches 
reach the right length, they will bend over 
and root in the ground, producing new 
plants. 

















SPECIAL 









OFFER 
Medal Winning 
win RLMSON GLORY 


FAMOUS HYBRID TEAS 

} Voted highest’: in American Rose Society 
‘ pols for several years as most popular 
* of all crimson roses. Have this spectac- 
_— =ular Hybrid Tea blooming in your 
ae “ay 4s garden next Spring. Un- 
. surpassed eee = ‘crim- 

, beauti- 
blooms 


son peanty. B 

fully ole 

held high on sturdy 

stems. Fragrant. Buds 
. ve large, urn-shaped; 
nme into well- 
forme high-centered 
exhibition blooms 
Healthy, profuse foli- 
age.Superb for speci- 
men planting, beds, table arrangements. 

lant beds, tab] 


$1.50 each—3 for $3.75—12 for $15.00 


Order Now For FALL PLANTING 
SPECIAL GROUP OFFER No. 551 
Crimson Glory (Pl. Pat. 105)—$1.50 each. 
Sane Pborganes Sa ride (Pl. Pat. 537) Radiant, 
deep coral pink, gold at base. Chosen by 
American Rose Soc. as best new rose in 5 yrs. 
—$1.50 each. 
Sonata (PI. Pat. App. For) Exquisite pointed 
buds, Modern, nige-sentered. 
artistic. Cochineal-red to deep, 
rand 7 pas .—$1.50 each. 
rie (Pl. Nay App. For) 
Profuse 5 in. clear, d 4 yel- 
low blooms.—$1.50 eac 
All 4, Only $5.00 ($6.00 Value) 
ORDER NOW— 
Make Sure of Yours! 
FALL CATALOG FREE 
See Next Year’s Roses Now! Also Perennials, 
Phlox, Lilacs, Fruits, ons in = naherer 26 color. 
Werld’s 


Jackson & Perkins hie Ca: 
i 132 Rose Lane, Newark, N.Y. 
Enclosed is $........ Send postpaid quan- 


tity of plants marked. ..... OBEN 551 
i ~witen ot 4 
“* Y ; 
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secfthk & 
This Fall. Tosee RS 


much bc ba aoe ne better Larkspurs you 
can have next spring, we’llsend you 
a l5e-Pkt. of Burpee’s Giant Double 
Larkspur Seeds ~s * E, with directions. 
Easy to grow. Large 
double flowers on 3- to 
4-ft. spikes y colors 






- 255 Burpee Building | j a 


(or 
| Send l5c-Pkt. Giaxt 


s end 
(No. 2261). Lene -4 or postag: 





§ Name -~ a" 


‘ 
qSt. or R.D. so 








"0. & State 
. oO donee Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 








for FALL 
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* anth, frilled 
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standing for shows. 


Send for CATALOG 3 Bulbs *1.40 postpaid 


PLANTING 
HUGE yh, + +e 


pee, broad peri- 
crown. Out- 








Gloriosas in Florida 


N December, 1943, I received three un- 

labeled gloriosa tubers. These were 
potted at once, but when no sign of growth 
was noted after several weeks, they were 
set out in a bed, against a low wall where 
there was some protection from the wind 
for the delicate growing tips. (A peculiar- 
ity of the gloriosa is that if the tip of the 
stalk is bruised, the whole stalk dies down 
to the ground, and one has to wait for an- 
other one to appear.) 

Nothing happened until a few weeks 
later, when this bed received a generous top 
dressing of manure and large quantities of 
water. This was the signal for several nice 
shoots to appear from one of the tubers, the 
others remaining dormant. 

By July 1 there were plenty of buds and 
blooms on this plant, which showed it to 
be G. superba. The slender, wavy petals 
are pale yellow at first. Then the tips turn 
a bright flame color, and this color spreads 
downwards until the whole petal becomes 
a deep flame. After blooming several 
months, this plant died back. With the ar- 
rival of cool weather the other two tubers 
put forth shoots, grew very fast, and 
bloomed well all Winter. These were 
found to be G. rothschildiana, with larger 
blossoms, petals not reflexed as much as in 
superba, and with the characteristic yellow 
and p irplish-red colors. 

Now, at the beginning of the second 
Summer, G. rothschildiana has disap- 
peared, but G. superba is about two feet 
high, and will soon be in bloom. If this 
good luck continues I may be able to have 
these unusual and most decorative flowers 
almost all the year. 

—Mrs. Charles E. Wait. 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Readable Nature Book 


““They Hop and Crawl” by Percy A. Morris. 
Published by The Jaques Cattell Press, Lan- 
caster, Pa. Price $3.50. 


This is the time of year when a great 
number of persons out on the land, either 
as workers or as holiday makers, meet up 
with strange creatures, some of which are 
so odd or ugly in appearance that they are 
frightening. This, however, is only until 
they are better understood, for then they 
turn out to be harmless for the most part 
and many times beneficial. 

About the only way that most of us can 
learn anything about wild creatures is to 
read about them and we can do that in this 
interesting book. The author tells all about 
toads, frogs, turtles, lizards and snakes, 
and does it in a readable style. 











NEW PHLOX 


EVA FOERESTER 


A large flowered, beautiful, Salmon-Pink 














illustrated in color! 12 Bulbs *5.00 postpaid 35 each, $3.50 dozen 
FREDERIC J. REA 
CONLEYS2lossom dom Farm Norwood aremeremness 
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HARDY WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


Good mature plants — for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding, Shady Nooks and Corner 
of the garden. 


COLLECTION I 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 


Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—( y Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—-(Blue-bells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
l each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


Summer Flowering—Height 18 to 24 inches 

Asclepias Tuberosa—(Butterfly weed) 
Eupatorium Coelestinum—(Blue Ageratum) 
Liatris Scariosa—(Blazing Star) 
Lobelia Cardinalis—(Cardinal Flower) 
Lobelia Syphilitica—(Great Blue Lobelia) 

l each or 5 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 50 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 

Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 

l each or 6 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION V 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

l each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION VI 


Various heights—12 to 36 inches 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern) 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 

leach or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
Order early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 











“First time offered! 
NEW BELLINGHAM 





Rare, Orchidlike Markings 


Exclusive with Wayside. . . fascinating my ~ 
4 to 5 in. across, gracefully sha 
pyramidal clusters of 20 to 30 blooms 

that perch atop high stiff stems 4 to 5 ft. Sith. 
(Need no staking.) Colors range from soft 
yellow, buff and terra cotta through shades of 
copper and orange to red, distinctly spotted 
with dark red or soft brown. Some flowers re- 
semble orchids in their markings. Illustrated 
and described in our autumn catalog. 


HYBRID AURATUM LILIES 


An outstanding introduction for this autumn, 
and exclusive with Wayside. If you have grown 
and know the Auratum Lily, you will be as- 
tounded to see the great beauty and magnificent 
variations of the Hybrid Auratums. They really 
defy comparison! Bulbs are disease-free and 
have already bloomed in the nursery. These 
require no more care than any other lily, and 
will give you many years of enjoyment. De- 
scribed in our autumn catalog. 


SEND FOR AUTUMN CATALOG 


Choice bulbs! Extra choice lilies! Roses and 
flowering shrubs as well as fine collections of 
iris, peonies and other hardy plants for autumn 
pianting. Illustrated in true-life colors. Tested 
cultural instructions. To be sure of your copy, 
it is necessary that you send 15¢ with your 
request, coins or stamps, to cover postage and 
handling costs. 











~~ 








species. 


Imperialis), 


Front Street 





DUTCH BULBS AGAIN 


It is good news to flower lovers that im- 
portations of bulbs from The Nether- 
lands by way of Rotterdam are assured 
for this season and that many varieties, 
all but unprocurable for years will again 
be available. 
We will have a catalogue ready about 
mid-September which will contain full 
lists of HYACINTHS, TULIPS (in 
many types), including Single Early, 
Double Early, Darwins, Breeders, Cot- 
tagee Triumphs, Parrots, and other 
types. Narcissus (Domestic) in over 100 
varieties. CROCUS in 20 varieties and 
SCILLAS, MUSCARIS, FRI- 
TILLARIAS (including Meleagris and 
IXIOLIRIONS, GALAN- 
THUS and OTHER VARIETIES. 
Ready now are Sternbergias, Colchi- 
cums, Iris reticulata EREMURI. Many 
Narcissi and Cyclamen Neapolitanum, 
Lilium candidum (Madonna lily), Sa- 
lonike type, ready now, $6.00-$8.00 per 
dozen. Numerous other Liliums later, 
including Auratum and Speciosum 
rubrum and album. 
Would you like a copy of our bulb cata- 
logue? Free on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Tel. Weymouth 1110 


Weymouth, Mass. 








BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 





Butterfly Weeds From Seed 


HE propagation of the butterfly weed, 
Asclepias tuberosa, from seed has been 
easier for me than its cultivation in the 
garden. Seéds began to germinate so 
quickly in a covered flat in a warm cellar 
that I found several spindly seedlings be- 
fore I expected any. I hardened off those 
seedlings by placing them on a North 
porch until I thought they needed sun- 
shine. The flat was left tipped at an angle 
to a southwestern exposure out-of-doors. 
No more seeds germinated for several days. 
However, after a pelting rain on the 
flat, over 200 more seedlings developed. 
The roots were hair-like and fragile. I 
planted them directly into garden loam 
between delphiniums and_hollyhocks, 
where wood ashes had been used freely. 
All of the 24 seedlings which I so planted 
survived the Summer and made sturdy 
roots. 

The next Spring, one side of the garden 
path was spaded deeply by the gardener 
for vegetables. All but one of the asclepias 
were dug up and thrown out. With no 
spading on the other side of the path, the 
plants came up strongly. They bloomed 
the second year. This year, the third, two 
of the plants which are in the clear, could 
not be covered by a bushel basket. The 
racemes of bloom are larger than a dinner 
plate and of a blood-orange color. The 
foliage is a rich, dark green. The crowded 
plants are spindly and the foliage a yellow- 
green. 

The most beautiful stand of asclepias 
I have ever seen is a wild plant protected 
in an asparagus bed. It suggests a bay- 
berry bush in color of green leaf and shape 
when not in flower. While there are many 
blooming specimens in rock crevices along 
the New Haven Railroad between West- 
port and New York, the plants do best in 
a rich, deep loam. 

I suggest that propagation be encour- 
aged in the Spring after keeping the seed 
pods in the house during the Winter. 
Transplant in the Spring to open soil; the 
roots may be left undisturbed until June. 


—Amelia MacDonald Cutler. 
Westport, Conn. 


College Course for Veterans 


TRAINING course in nursery and 
landscape management, designed by 
joint committees of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen and the Michigan 
State College, will be offered for the first 
time at the college starting Steptember 20. 
Ralph W. Tenny, director of short courses, 
has announced that this will be one of 
three training courses for agricultural en- 
terprises established to train persons to be- 
come fieldmen, foremen, service men, su- 
perintendents, managers, salesmen, or pro- 
prietors in various agricultural fields. The 
other two courses, which also will begin 
with the opening of the Fall quarter, are 
in forest practice and in farm equipment, 
service, and sales. 
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HELP WANTED 


Here is opportunity for 


Men or Women 


to handle 
customer correspondence 
on either 
Vegetables or Flowers 
or both 
Kindly apply in handwriting 
state age, education, experience 


and starting salary desired 





Would you prefer 
to work 
in Philadelphia 
or in Clinton, Iowa? 


Write 
Miss Lintleman 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

















Converts ANY Soil 
into Good TOP Soil 


Don’t let poor, or sandy soil discourage 
you. Simply blend Hyper-Humus with 
your soil, and have a fine, fertile top 
soil, rich in organic matter. 


Free from Weed Seeds 
Non-Acid — No Odors 
Rich in Soil Bacteria 


Hyper-Humus is invaluable for making new 
lawns and repairing old ones. 


Mix Hyper-Humus with the soil when plant- 
ing fall bulbs, shrubs, bush and tree fruits. 


RHODO-GRO-For Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and other acid-loving plants. 


Ask your dealer for 
Hyper-Humus 


Write us for free folders 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Box 24 NEWTON, N. J. 

















HORTICULTURE 


Se 
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TO MAKE OR MEND 
YOUR LAWN 


FALL IS THE TIME AND 


’Asgrow) Is THE SEED 


For strong, springy turf 
of permanent quality, 
one of the Asgrow grass 
seed mixtures will suit 
your lawn. €Expertly 
blended from_ pure, 
clean, lively seeds. 


Sold through local stores. 


ASSOCIATED 
SEED GROWERS 


INCORPORATED 
Write to nearest branch for 


free 


Atlanta 2. Cambridge, N.Y. Indianapolis 4 
Los Angeles 21 Memphis 2 Milford, Conn. 
Oakland 7 San Antonio 6 




































Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 
Manpower is of course still 
limited, but we will cooperate 
with you to the utmost of our 
ability . . . not only on Pruning 
| and Feeding but also on any 
| future plans you may have in 
mind. And that goes for our 
Landscape Department, too. 


RR ee ee 


20 ‘Mill. Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 

























Easy, safe way to eliminate 
moles from your garden and lawn. 
Ib. can 50c, at dealers or direct 
om us. 
ROSE MFG. CO., 135 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 


September 1, 1945 








When the Weather Is Blamed 


OUR comments in the June 15 issue 

of Horticulture on shallow rooted 
trees focuses attention on many crop prob- 
lems which have arisen this year because 
of our peculiar weather. There seems to be 
a desire to attribute all our problems to 
weather conditions. Weather, it is true, has 
a marked influence on the growth of plants 
but this is an indirect effect. 

What we should blame is the condition 
of the soil. Any naturaliy acid soil, of 
which we have many in the eastern and 
southern parts of the United States, will 
produce shallow rooting of trees, shrubs 
and many crops. The subsoils are so acid 
that roots will not penetrate them. Plants 
with shallow roots grow in spurts, depend- 
ing on weather conditions. They suffer if 
the weather is too dry or too wet so that 
weather conditions must be ideal to grow 
a good crop. 

If such soils are too dry, the leaves burn; 
if too wet, they turn yellow because the 
roots smother for lack of air. The water 
does not drain away rapidly enough. In 
cool weather the plants can withstand such 
conditions for a week or more; in hot 
weather the feeding roots may die in six 
hours. 

Thus weather has a marked effect. 
However, we can grow good crops in both 
dry and wet weather if we make it possi- 
ble for those plants to send their roots into 
the subsoil. Then they have access to more 
moisture, nutrients and air which means 
more uniform growth and bigger yields. 
They are less: affected by fluctuating 
weather conditions. 

Last year we grew 14 tons of tomatoes 
per acre in spite of the fact that we had no 
rainfall from two weeks after the plants 
were set until the hurricane in September. 
Shallow-rooted tomato plants wilt at the 
least provocation and may drop their flow- 
ers if the soil gets too wet. Bean roots 
turn brown in wet weather. Spinach leaves 
turn yellow. Anything that promotes a 
sporadic growth means low yields of poor 
quality. 

Most of these abnormal growth condi- 
tions can be prevented by applying suffi- 
cient magnesium limestone in the soil to 
encourage deep rooting. There are very 
few shallow-rooted crops. Crops are shal- 
low because of rooting conditions. A 
spinach seedling with two seed leaves will 
have a root 18 inches deep if conditions 
are favorable and yet we think of spinach 
as being shallow-rooted. If we made it a 
habit to study the root growth of our 
plants we would find that a spade could 
give us more information as to why our 
crops do not grow than all the plant and 
soil tests that we have available at the 
present time. 

—V. A. Tiedjens, Director. 
Virginia Truck Experiment Station, 
Norfolk, Va. 
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PLANT THIS 


Now 1946 Kose 
E 


> sOAMl 
America 
Rose 
Selection 
Named on 
V-E Day 


Now you can have 
this new Internation- 
ally honored rose in 
your own garden! 
This glorious, yel- 
low hybrid tea rose 
approaches _perfec- 
tion in bud, flower, 
form, plant and foliage. 
Large, ovoid buds, deep golden yellow, retain 
eir clear color as they open slowly to exqui- 








site 5-5'% in. exhibition blooms. Flowers are 
cupped, hisb- centered with golden hearts shad- 
ing outward into rich, creamy yellow petals, 
delicately etched with pink. Foliage is abun- 
dant. Plant compact, disease-resistant, hardy. 
Have the chennl beauty of this living symbol 
of peace and good will b ooming 





in your own a next spring! 


$2. 

3 for sess: ($7.50 Value) 
ORDER THIS 1946 ROSE NOW 
Fall is the Best Time to Plant! 
FALL CATALOG FREE 
SEE Next Year’s Roses NOW! 
Also Modern Perennials, Lilacs, Phlox, 
Mums and Fruits. All in natural color. 

World's Largest Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


133 Rose Lane, Newark, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $.... . Send postpaid the 
new 1946 Rose, Peace, in the following 
j SS EL All guaranteed to live 


i and bloom. Directions included. 


Name..... i nos ek biitige a eae ee 
f BIN isi cecnacuces Rn \ Sevetes 
i gate ‘ 














SAVE 20% to 50% on All 


PERENNIALS 
SHRUBS 
BERRIES 
FRUIT TREES 


All High-Quality Stock 
Write for descriptive list 


EMIL A. WITTMAN 


Box H-9 Clifton, N. J. 














Christmas Decorations 
A Lecture arranged especially for 
Small Garden Clubs 


MRS. PERCY I. MERRY 
Sunrise Knoll 


109 Brookside Road, Needham, Mass. 

































Special | 
Offer 


FIVE 
BEST LILACS GROWN 


All on Own Roots 
Charles Joly, 
the most dependable rich, red purple. 


Edith Cavell, 
a double of the best and purest white. 


Hippolyte Maringer, 
largest of blooms, violet to lavender. 


Olivier de Serres, 
largest and best of light blue doubles. 


Victor Lemoine, 
the finest, a beautiful pink lavender. 


Regular 2-3 ft. size, $17.00 
This offer only, $14.00 


Regular 3-4 ft. size, $21.00 
This offer only, $17.00 


Order Direct from this Ad. 
BRAND’S GORGEOUS PEONIES 
from the World's Finest Collection 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 











EPICURE TREATS 


Your choice of two delectable combinations of 
unrationed, toothsome goodies: 


No. 1: 14 oz. jug pure Maple Syrup; 11 oz. jar 
Churned Maple Sugar; % lb. Crystallized Ginger 
and % Ib. either fancy Butternut or Black Wal- 
nut Meats. Complete to one address only, $6.35 


No. 2: 14 oz. jug pure Maple Syrup; 11 oz. jar 
Churned Maple Sugar; % Ib. each, fancy Butter- 
nut and Black Walnut Meats. Complete to one 
address only, $7.3 


Thrilling gift. Zestful addition to your own 
rations. 
Postpaid in 48 states on receipt 


check or money order. No COD’s. 


The fosselyns 


Box 147, Dept. H9 Dedham, Mass. 


LANDSCAPE 
Lei” GARDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-9, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 








Reports on Yellow-wood Trees 


HE yellow-wood, Cladrastis lutea, 

may not be present in either the wild 
or cultivated landscape in large numbers, 
but what few plants are around certainly 
are noticed. Evidence of this observation 
has come from Horticulture readers in 
widely scattered sections. 

The main concern of these readers seems 
to have been with the flowering habit of 
the plant. Evidence from the New York 
area points to annual flowering. In fact, 
Walter L. Johnson cites a tree near the 
Scarborough railroad station that has, to 
his knowledge, blossomed during each of 
the last five years. From White Plains, 
Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin wrote that yel- 
low-woods bloomed profusely this year. 
Edward Teas stated that yellow-wood 
blooms every Spring in Houston, Tex. 

On the other side of the argument are 
many whose trees, like that of M. G. Har- 
rington of Greene, R. i., do not bloom 
often or regularly. Elizabeth McGregor 
of Platteville, Wisc., reported that her 
specimen blossomed last year but not dur- 
ing the current season. Virginia G. Caven- 
dish accepts the alternate year blooming 
pattern for her tree in Huntington, W.Va., 
but states that it gets in an extra year of 
flowering every once in awhile. Mrs. 
James N. Andrews of Somerset, Va., has 
a yellow-wood that flowers only occasion- 
ally—every third or fourth year. 

J. Oxycedrus of Solvay, N. Y., seems 
to accept the idea of alternate year bloom- 
ing of yellow-wood from observation of 
his two trees. He also has a feeling that 
trees of biennial blooming or fruiting habit 
will tend to keep to the same schedule at 
all points in the country, except in the 
case of apples which are sometimes brought 
into annual bearing by fruit thinning to 
prevent overbearing. In this particular re- 
gard, different or mixed behavior could be 
expected from plants grown from seed as 
opposed to clonal varieties grafted from a 
single parent. From all of this confusing 
evidence, it would seem safe to assume 
that all of the specimens of yellow-wood 
do not behave alike as regards flowering. 
As to their beauty and garden interest, 
there seems to be no disagreement. 

Mr. Teas went on to write of the finest 
specimen which he has seen. It is growing 
on the old nursery estate of the late John 
A. Teas near Carthage, Mo. This tree is 
some 40 feet in height with a spread of 
branches of about 20 feet with a diameter 
of some 20 inches at the base. It was 
planted 70 years ago. 


BULB UNUSUALITIES 


Plant them now.  Ixiolirion, 
Lewisia, Alstremeria, Velthe- 
imia and the hundred other bulb- 
delights in that new Fall Catalog 
of ours that you should ask for 
today. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 
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style. They make them- 
“home” to many generations 
plantings and as hedges, Lilacs 
cutting. 
mile radius. 


me Old familiar shrubs like 
Lilacs never go out of 
selves at ease in any 
planting and have meant 
of Americans. 

In shrub borders, foundation 
are ideal, while their fragrance 
makes them prime favorites for 

Our Lilac Booklet 
will be sent FREE within 500 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 195A Weiser Park, Penna. 













"WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


MORE GARDENERS 
EVERY YEAR USE 


DO Sytem 
INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS 


and 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 
Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 


Catalog on Request 











AFTER 5 YEARS — 


HOLLAND 
BULBS 


Beauty freed from 
bondage! Breck’s again 
offers you huge, plump 
Holland Bulbs in fa- 
mous named varieties 
... bursting with vigor 
and bloom. 


FREE BULB BOOK 


Magnificent listing, in full 
natural color, of Dutch 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
American Daffodils and 
Lilies. Write today. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





BRECK nas i09. 








BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
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Your answer to scarcity of fruits in market 
these davs is: GROW 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


in Your Home Garden 
PLANT NOW: Fall the best time. 
Need little — easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest Varieties — 
grafted on true Malling stock. Also: 
eee ee ce 


$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also 


ESPALIERS- “trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful. 

I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
propagating the finest varieties of these trees. 
Order NOW Stock is limited. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue J. Address: 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
New York 








Port Chester 








DELPHINIUM 


The King of Perennials 


Sow NOW 
for Best Results, 
New Crop Seed 
GIANT PACIFIC HY- 
BRIDS. One pack each 
of 8 varieties, $3.50. 
MIXED PACIFIO 





BRIDS. 50 cts. per pkt. 


HUNT’S PERFEC- 


TION HYBRIDS 
A well-balanced Mix- 
ture of Pacific, Wrex- 
ham and Blackmore 
Langdon’s Finest 
Strains 

1/16 oz. $1.50 
\% oz. $5.00 
Large Introductory 
Packet, 50 cts. 


listing Holland-Grown 


FALL BULB 
CATALOG  fotils, Crocus, ete. 
WILLIAM M. HUNT & CO., Ine. 
115 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
<n e SC SASRAESNSERR 


* * 





free 


GRAVELY 


GARDEN TRAC 
“BD WER MO WER 














© ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DELIVERY * 





LILIES FROM SEED 
Come free of disease. We offer seeds of 60 
choice new and rare kinds. 


SPECIAL PACKET FOR TRIAL — 200 Lily 
seeds — at least 10 varieties $1.00 Postpaid 


DELPHINIUM SEED 


Re-selected seed of the choicest Pacific Hybrid 
strain. Packet, 200 seeds $1.00 


FINE PANSY SEED 
Carefully selected blend of Swiss and Hybrid 
types. Packet $1.00 Postpaid 
$8 PACKETS — One each of above 3 for $2.75 


ROMAINE B. WARE — Lilies 
Successor to Julia E. Olark 


Rt. No. 1, Box 328H Canby, Oregon 
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New Way to Cook Kohlrabi 


N Horticulture for June 15, I read the 

article entitled “Kohlrabi for Late 
Planting’’ with interest. I have grown 
kohlrabi for years, both the white and the 
purple varieties. I disagree that kohlrabi 
should be cooked like turnips. I was 
taught to cook it by a Hungarian cook, 
who lived with me for years and this is 
the way it is done: 

Put two tablespoons of lard or butter 
into a heavy iron frying pan, add two large 
onions, cut finely and saute a few minutes 
over a low fire so the onions cook but are 
not browned. Then add two tablespoons 
of flour, stir vigorously and constantly to 
prevent burning. Before this, the kohl- 
rabi should be skinned and cut into thin 
slices across the grain, starting at the root 
end. This is difficult to do and a very sharp 
knife is essential. 

Add the sliced kohlrabi to the ingredi- 
ents in the iron frying pan and turn over 
every few minutes so that the kohlrabi 
will not brown. This wilts and tenderizes 
the kohlrabi. A wooden spoon is best for 
cooking kohlrabi, as it does not break the 
fine slices. 

After five minutes of turning it over, 
add a cup or more of water according to 
the amount of sliced kohlrabi used and stir. 
This forms a thick sauce of light tan color, 
which should just cover the kohlrabi. Add 
salt to taste. Very little salt is needed, so 
be careful to add it bit by bit. Now the 
kohlrabi should be covered with an iron 
lid and permitted to simmer for a half 
hour. It should be stirred occasionally, for 
at no time should it be browned or fried 
in appearance. 

This is a dish fit for a king and I feel 
sure you will enjoy it much more than 
kohlrabi cooked like turnips. It can also 
be sliced thinly across the grain and eaten 
raw with cocktails. I prepare kohlrabi this 
way and put it into a quart glass jar and 
process it in the pressure cooker for 30 
minutes at ten pounds pressure. I do not 
know if this is the right pressure or length 
of time because I have never come across 
a recipe for canning kohlrabi, but it turns 
out beautifully. It is well to remember 
that when kohlrabi is cooked, it really is 
cooked. If any is left over, just heat it in 
a double boiler. 

—Daphne S. Greenwood. 
Rydal, Pa. 

















Seeeceseseccccocccecce 
SPECIAL FRENCH 


ROMAN HYACINTHS 
For Christmas and Winter Bloom 


First opportunity in years, 
to obtain these well Known 
favorites for planting in- 
doors in bowl with peb- 
bles pot or glass. Each bulb 
Produced several graceful 
spikes of delicately scented 
white flowers. 
SPRINGTIME at CHRISTMAS 
These bulbs are spe- 
cially prepared so as to 
bloom within six weeks 
after planting for Christ- 
mas flowering. 


4 for $1.00 
12 for $2.70 postpaid 
FOR Hoy — 


5 for 
12 for $2. "3 = 


STASSEN BULBS from HOLLAND 
Again Available — 


Genuine HOLLAND TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
etc., etc., all latest varieties. Special ¢ “ollections. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


STASSEN FEORAL GARDEN 
PPT YTIT ITI Ty yy ye 








Easier, quicker dog baths 
with HAG ITEX Bubbles 





Try new Magitex Bubble Shampoo; clean 
pet easily. Rub bubbles on — wipe off — 
that’s all. Remove fleas, lice on contact. 
Deodorizes, beautifies coat. Safe, effective. 
Large bottle, $1.00; trial size, 60c. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston Massachusetts 











FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


<4-Squirrel’s 
EE 4d0008e $4.75 
Automatic 
PD «000600 $2.25 
Squirrelproof “’Eye- 
Safe’ Feeder. .$3.75 
< ne Sale” 
DEEP sv00e $1.75 
Audubon Water 
Fountain ....$11.75 


Add 25c for postage 
and packing up to 
1000 miles, 50c over 
1000 miles. 


Write for our folder 


audubon gy workshop 


“oT aces 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 














MAKE THE MOST OF 
YOUR BULBS 


These books tell how. 


xk kk 
ALL ABOUT FLOWERING BULBS 
by T. A. Weston 184 pages 
68 Illustrations — 8 Color Plates 


$2.00 Postpaid 


x * 
THE BOOK OF BULBS 
by F. F. Rockwell 264 pages 
80 Illustrations — Frontispiece in color 


$3.00 Postpaid 





THE HENDERSON BOOK CO. 
Box 352 Galesburg, Michigan 

















WILDWOOD WISDOM 


ELLSWORTH 
JAEGER 

> A Practical 
Book 

» Recommended 
by Experts 

> Delightful 
Reading 

> Splendidly 
Illustrated 





Complete with all the know-how to enjoy 
outdoor living. A veritable encyclopedia 
of woods lore. 


Over 200 Pages of Plates — 490 Pages 
Price $2.95 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 














ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 


Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











slo, ¥ 
“aim OREGON “GROWN 


OLEA. 
Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 NE Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 

















POSITION WANTED 


COUNTRY HOME superintendent open for posi- 
tion. Years of practical experience in all branches 
of estate work, landscape design, construction 
work, farming and stock. 16 years in present posi- 
tion. Best of references. Box 109, c/o “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


HEAD GARDENER or SUPERINTENDENT, open 

for immediate engagement. Experienced in all 

branches. Single. 42 years. Well recommended; 

will go anywhere. Three years’ Florida experience. 

Write full particulars to Ladd, c/o William M. 

4 — any, Inc., 115 West 45th Street, New 
r 5 yA 


HAVE CAPABLE life experience as working 
superintendent or gardener for greenhouses, out- 
door gardens and care and maintenance of an 
estate. American citizen, single. Age 41. Vicinity 
Boston or New York preferred. Box H. B. O., c/o 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


MARRIED MAN with some greenhouse experience 
on private estate growing general line of pot 
plants. Salary $125 per month and house. Perma- 
nent position for right man. Call Topsfield 47 or 
write Thomas E. Proctor, Topsfield, Mass. 




















WANTED couple on small estate. New Hampshire. 
Wife cook, housekeeper—husband gardener, etc. 
Must awe hee rerenees. Age about 50. Per- 
manent position. o in family. Box 

“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. setae 





Smooth False Foxglove 


HE smooth false foxglove, Aureolaria 

virginica (Gerardia v., Dasistoma v.), 
has beerl appearing in many of our New 
England woods. It is a tall perennial with 
several handsome and deliciously sweet 
yellow tubular flowers about two inches 
long, growing somewhat like a raceme 
along the stem. Bees are constant visitors, 
but instead of crawling into the inviting 
large opening of the flower, the bees seem 
to prefer to make a slit at the base to ex- 
tract the nectar. 

Six species are native to eastern North 
America and all are thought to be para- 
sitic on the roots of other plants. The 
name Gerardia was given them by Linnzus 
in honor of the old English botanist 
Gerarde, who greatly admired the flowers, 
but who at that time found them as im- 
possible to propagate as he did the trailing 
arbutus. Many people consider several of 
the Gerardias worthy of a place in the wild 
garden, although their flowers wilt very 
quickly when picked. 

—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW CATALOGUES 























TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one 
of our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have 12 to 85 
four-inch orchids next February and March, then 
for many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gor- 
geous Christmas gifts. Four Dollars with order. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Fla. 


POST-CARDS, with photograph in the corner, 
made from your own negative or print. Despite 
paper shortage can also supply limited number 
early customers with Christmas folders with simi- 
lar pictures. Samples 10c credited on order. Tifft, 
138 Tifft Rd., Dover, N. H. 


PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM LILY: Glori- 
ous, fragrant Easter-Lily-like flowers, August to 
October. Hardy perennial, easy to grow. Selected 
flowering size bulbs, Doz. $2.50 postpaid. Best one- 
year bulbs 100 for $6.50. Order Now. Plant this 
Fall. Write for Free Circular. William H. Wolff, 
139 N. Highland Rd., Springfield, Pa. 


AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types 
and colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational 
early species hybrids. Free $1.50 Peony with 
certain orders. Free Catalogue. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 


PLANT STERNBERGIA lutea bulbs now for im- 
mediate blooms, $1.50 per dozen. Old-fashioned 
single blue Hyacinths, $1.25 per dozen. Lycoris 
squamigira (Amaryllis Halli), 75c each. Miss 
Virginia Blue, Ridgeway Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 
































Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, issue an 
elaborate and exceedingly handsome Au- 
tumn catalogue in which large numbers of 
daffodils and other bulbs for Fall planting 
are pictured in color. In this catalogue, 
too, much attention is given to roses, in- 
cluding the new all-America variety Peace, 
and the Horvath climbing roses. There is 
hardly anything in the way of worth-while 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs not included 
in this catalogue. 


Carl Salbach, Berkeley, Calif., issues a 
particularly comprehensive catalogue in 
which irises have the principal place, but 
which also includes daffodils, tulips and 
perennials. 


“Daylilies” by Farr and “Better Lilacs” 
are two new catalogues from the Farr 
Nursery Company, Weiser Park, Pa. Both 
are well illustrated and contain very com- 
prehensive lists. 


The Esperanza Lily Gardens, Langley 
Prairie, B. C., send an interesting cata- 
logue dealing with its new Esperanza 
oratum lilies. These lilies, which are re- 
markable in their form, in their size and 
powerful odor, are now being offered in 
considerable variety. 


The Hallawell Seed Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., is presenting an Autumn catalogue 
with a particularly handsome daffodil 
cover. Daffodils, too, with beautifully col- 
ored illustrations, are shown inside the 
catalogue, along with tulips and many 
other bulbs, some of which are grown to 
best advantage on the Pacific Coast, while 
others will flourish in any part of the 
country. There is a particularly compre- 
hensive list of California flower seeds for 
Fall and Winter planting. 


TRITELEIA COERULEA 


Loveliest, easiest, and longest flowering 

of winter forcing bulbs, you will like the 

big blossom-stars of soft blue. Then, too, 

it is hardy in the garden. 16 bulbs for 

| Saag - for $2.85. Unique bulb catalog, 
ept. B. 


REX. D. PEARC 
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IRIS KAEMPFERI — 7 fine named varieties, 
labelled, postpaid, $2.00. Lists: Hemerocallises, 
Beardless irises, Sempervivums. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


SPECIAL $2.00 OFFERS: 15 Dykes Medal iris; 
15 Sass iris; 60 mixed bulbs, iris, tulips, muscari, 
daffodils, tuberoses. All (3) collections $5.00 pre- 
paid. Mrs. Frank Koutny, Wahoo, Neb. 


PLANT NOW, Strawberry Plants: Potted, 20 va- 
rieties. $10 per 100. Field grown, Ambrosia Late, 
$4.00 per 100, $26.00—1i000. Warren Shinn, 
Root Specialist, Woodbury, N. J. 


GENUINE MOUNTAIN made split oak market 
baskets. Postpaid East of Rockies—$3.50. The 
Lookout Shop, Southern Handicrafts, 520 Union 
St., Nashville, Tenn. 


CRATH ENGLISH WALNUT trees, small to large, 
crooked to straight. Small, $2.00 to $3.00 each. 
Very large, 6-8 ft., $10.00, with sizes and prices in 
between. Carpathian Nursery, Dallas City, Ill. 


“A SOUTHERN Aristocrat Moves Northward.” 
Our special strain of boxwood has proven abso- 
lutely hardy in southern New York. Circular on 
request. Kenwood Nurseries, Erin, N. Y. 


ORCHID PLANTS: Species, Hybrids and Botani- 
cals (Seedlings and Mature Plants). For Exchange, 
Sale or Purchase. Send for List. Orchid Exchange, 
Route No. 3, Media, Pa. 


EIGHT TREE PEONIES (Moutans) two feet high 
and bushy, $10.00 each. Olearing leased ground. 
Llanerch Nursery, Inc., Llanerch, Pa. 


HOLLAND BULBS are again available. Lists on 
zoquent. e” size bulbs only. Kenwood Nurseries, 





























FOR SALE: New Dupont, Plum and other varieties 
of African Violets. 60-year-old Crab or Xmas 
Cactus. Russell and English Hybrid Lupine seed. 
The Jarrett Gardens, Bethayres, Pa. 




















15 FALL PLANTING perennials, labeled, $1.50; 
six gardenia cuttings, $1.00. Mrs, Fleetwood Epps, 
Lake City, 8. C 


NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming 
delphinium. Mixed colors or white. Young plants. 
50 for $3.00, 100 for $5.00, postpaid. oneybee 
Haven, Dover, N. J. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


CHOICE COLLECTION of Fine Hybrid Hemero- 
callis. A $9.20 value for $7.C0—one each of the 
following beautiful varieties: Patricia, Vesta, Hy- 
perion, Rajah, Mikado, Wau-Bun, Linda, Serenade 
and Soudan. Write for catalogue describing more 
than 100 of the finest varieties. Mrs. Leonard 
Howard, Post Office Box 294, Greenville, South 
Carolina. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BACK TO PRE-WAR DAYS 


GRAND AUTUMN, FRUIT 
VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
SHOW 


FEATURING 


GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
OCTOBER 9, 10, and 11 





ADMISSION FREE 








HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





HARVEST SHOW 


In the Rooms of the Society 


6th Floor, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Tuesday, September 25 
| P.M. to 8 P. M. 


Wednesday, September 26 
9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


For Schedule, apply 
to the Secretary 





ADMISSION FREE 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


LIBRARY 


The Society has a pleasant, fully 
equipped library with a trained worker 
to assist in finding the answers to gar- 
dening problems. Information on all 
kinds of horticultural subjects; books; 
currrent periodicals; pamphlets; and 
collections of printed material on 
garden club promotional needs are 
available. 

The literature covers the work of 
the amateur, the professional gar- 
dener, the student of botany, the re- 
search worker in horticulture and its 


allied fields. 


Only members may borrow books 
(those at a distance may write for 
them), but non-members are invited to 
visit our rooms for reading or research. 








ADD DAYS OF BEAUTY 


to your Flower Arrangements 


Just drop a “Flower-Pep” containing “Stamina” in 
your next vase of flowers. Results will amaze you. 
Blooms stay fresh and fragrant days longer, water 
clear and odorless, vase clean. 

Genuine “Stamina” is the result of extensive lab- 
oratory research by a famous university. 

Delighted users of “Stamina” have for seven 
years been re-ordering regularly. Now its new 
tablet form makes it more popular still. 

“Flower-Peps” are in regular use in hundreds of 
vases in a great = = ga Hospital. Try them in 
your own home NOW. m guaranteed. If 
your dealer cannot + a of us. 


Bottle of 50 for $1.00, or 200 for $3.00 postpaid 


FLOWER LOVERS’ = 


Dept. H Mass. 


CONSULTING ARBORIST 


“ON YOUR PLACE” advice on Shade Tree Dis 
eases. Professional reports giving recommenda- 
tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 
Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 
Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 
ALBERT W. DODGE 

Massachusetts 





Wenham 


Plowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy, low 
ennial. Plant dormant tu- 
ers now. 10 for $1.00; 60 for 
$5.00. Illustrated Bulb Cata- 
log ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown. N. J. 














Send for free : mople ‘ 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


rkine: 





Lead pencil ma permanent 






| Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with — A style for every purpose. 





—S— 





OW. 
18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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[ COMING EVENTS | 














Sept. 6. Skowhegan, Me. Flower and Vic- 
tory Garden Show, conducted by the 
Bloomfield Garden Club in the Feder- 
ated Church vestry. 


Sept. 6. Phillips, Me. Garden Club Flower, 
Fruit and Vegetable Show at Phillips 
Community House. 


Sept. 7. Oakland, Me, Garden Club Flower 
and Victory Garden Show at church. 


Sept. 17. Dover-Foxcroft, Me. Community 
Garden Club Flower Show at Mrs. 
Frances Gellerson’s home. 


Sept. 20. Winslow, Me. Central Maine 
Garden Club Flower Show at Winslow 
Grange Fair. 


Sept. 25-26. Philadelphia, Pa. Harvest 
Show of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, Sixth Floor, 1600 Arch Street. 


Sept. 28-29. Portland, Ore. Dahlia Show 
by Portland Dahlia Society at the Public 
Service Building. 


Nov. 5-7. Cleveland, O. Chrysanthemum 
Show in the Higbee Co. Auditorium. 
Sponsored by the Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety of America with the co-operation 
of the Florists Association of Greater 
Cleveland and the Higbee Co. 


Nov. 27. Gorham, Me. Garden Ciub Har- 
vest Show at Social Rooms. 











Just the thing to plant 
with bulbs, edge your peren- 
nial border, give color to your 
rock garden, or to use as cut 
flowers, 100 plants set 6 in. apart 
will make a 50-ft. border. 
PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $3.25 ppd. 
250 plants $6.75 ppd. 
ORDER TODAY! 
FREE: Write for our Pansy Booklet 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 395A, Bristol, Penna. 
































SPECIAL PEONY OFFER 
Longfellow—Finest crimson. Rose type. 
Mme Jules Desert—Enormous creamy buff. 
Mme Jules Elie—Huge incurved bright pink. 
Primevere—Sulphur yellow and cream. 

One each of these 4 glorious sorts $3.75 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 








LAMB NURSERIES, E.101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 






Send for our 1945 Fall 
Catalog illustrating 
in full color bulbs, 
roses, perennials, 

for your garden. 













THE BEST DAFFODILS 


If you would like to obtain some of the newest 
ponpmnne oa ae aged — . ——_ —— 
or te my illustrated catalog 
aut Goautibes more than 150 varieties. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 


ROCKVILLE R.F.D. 4 MARYLAND 





LEONIAN DAY LILIES 


For the first time in several years hybrid 
seeds of this famous strain are for sale. 
Colors: maroon, red, pastel. $2.50 per pack- 
age. Write for catalogue. 


LYONDEL GARDENS, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment instead of a 
yearly expense. 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More full size 
fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. 
All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 

Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a mini- 
mum selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, might begin to bear a little next fall, for $22.50. 





Older, old enough to bear strongly next fall, we have a 3-year-old size. We 
offer 6 plants as above but 3-year-olds—for $30.00. You may add additional 
varieties to the above collections, which take care of all basic pollenizing, at the 


Dwarf fruit trees in fall. 
Branches loaded to the 
ground with unbelievable 
load of full-size fruit on a 
dwarf, bush-like tree. 


rate of $3.75 for each extra 2-year or $5.00 for each extra 3-year-old. 


Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush gives over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding ring. 
Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and little culti- 
vation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little 
difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for sustained 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) 
at $16.00 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $19.00 for 10. 





Life size photo of hybrid 
blueberries. 


Rhododendrons "" 25c 


We are able to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that 
can be planted out now in your woods and will 
in a few years be worth many dollars each. They 
are carefully collected (not nursery grown like 
our other offerings, but well rooted and satisfac- 
tory plants). 


Permanent Victory Gardens 








(Insert) Mountain Laurel as it 
arrives. (Photo) R. maximum 3 
years after planting. 


25 of 50 of 
one one 
kind kind 
at at 
RHODODENDRON maximum 40c ea. 25c 


Large; white flowers in July. 


RHODODENDRON Catawhbiense 48c ea. 40c 


Rosy purple flowers in June. 


RHODODENDRON Carolina 48c ea. 40c 
Clear pink; blooms in May. 
KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 40c ea. 30c 


Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. 


Not prepaid. Express averages about 6c a plant 
which you pay on arrival. 


5 each, 20 plants for $11.00 


Upright Yew Hedge 


The best evergreen 
hedge known. Hardy, 
trouble-free. Set 18 inches 
apart, 25 plants make 37 
feet of hedge that nearly 
takes care of itself. The 
25 plants, now 12 to 15 
inches, twice transplanted, 
for $20.00 (80c each in 
lots of 25 up). 


Write for our Fall 1945 Price-list (free, but 25e West of lowa) which prices 


and describes trees, shrubs, plants, both small and large sizes, roses, Dutch’ 


bulbs, etc. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-U Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 








Daphne Cneorum 


Dwarf bushy evergreen 
shrub with fragrant pink 
flowers in May and Sep- 
tember. A gem, 6 to 9 inch, 
2 for $3.00. 





Franklinia in Fall 
The only autumn flowering 
tree. August to frost. White 
bloom, crimson fall leaves. 
3- to 4-foot blooming size 
$4.00 each. 





Berrybush Yew 
(Tawus media kelseyi) 
More berries than any other 
Yew, dark green evergreen 
rather dwarf, bushy. Oov- 
ered with brilliant red ber- 


ries in ‘autumn. 18 inch 
B. & B. plant for $3.75. 


NATURALIZE 
NARCISSUS 
A mixture of all types 
including daffodils best 
suited to grow without 
care for years. 


100 strong bulbs $6.00 


OTHER NATURAL- 

IZING BULBS 
Scilla siberica 

April. Blue. 
Crocus 

March. All colors. 
Muscari 

(Grape Hyacinth). 
Chionodoxa 

March. Lavender. 
Any one kind, $5 per 100 
100 (25 each of all four) 

for $5.00 


COTTAGE TULIPS 
Mixed colors of the only 
tulip that can be left 
without moving for 
years. 11 to 12 centime- 
ter bulbs. 

100 for $7.50 


DARWIN TULIPS 
Strong 11 to 12 centime- 
ter mixed. All large 
flowers. ' 


100 for $7.50 


SINGLE EARLY 
TULIPS ' 
Mixed. 10 to 11 centime- 


ter 
100 for $9.00 
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